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Start Your Electrical 
Program Right 


LECTRIC service can never go farther than 
the wires which carry it. Farmers who want to 
make the most of the opportunities which electric- 
ity offers give their first thought toa well-planned, 
high-quality wiring job. 















A good wiring system is necessary to the economi- 
cal use of good equipment. The G-E Wiring 
System makes fully available the comfort and 
convenience which G-E MAZDA lamps and other 
General Electric products have been designed to 
provide. 


The high standards which have made the G-E 
monogram a mark of quality on electric equip- 
ment are your assurance that the G-E | 
System is right. 


Tune in on WGY (Schenectady), KOA (Denver), KGO 
(Oakland), for the General Electric Weekly Farm Program. 







shee is a suitable electric lighting 
¢ for eyery style and size of 








Nowhere are correctly placed lights 
more appreciated than in the farm 


Ask Your Power Company 





If your farm is on or near an electric power line, ask the 
power company for a copy of the new G-E Farm Book 
which explains more then 100 uses for electricity on the 
farm. 
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The College of Agriculture at the State Fair 


GRICULTURAL Fairs have held 
A a prominent place in the long 
list of organizations and asso- 
ciations working for the improvement of 
agriculture. They are an old institution 
as they have long since past the century 
milestone. The New York State Fair 
first sponsored by the State Agricultural 
Society and held at various points in the 
State but for the last few years held at 
Syracuse has come to the front as a 
leader of all fairs. With its spacious 
grounds, its well developed plan of perma- 
nent buildings, its fine race tracks for 
both dry and wet weather and above all 
its reorganized plan of management, 
being now completely under the juris- 
diction and direction of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets, this 
fair bids to be an even more potent factor 
in the agricultural world in the future 
than it has been in the past. 


HE State College of Agriculture 

has for many years contributed 
much to the State Fair both in the way 
of educational exhibits and personnel 
for various positions requiring respon- 
sible and well trained persons. I refer 
particularly to the positions of judges, 
superintendents of departments, assistant 


superintendents, record clerks and the' 


like. Several of the departments of the 
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POULTRY TELLS HOW AND WHY 


This Shows the Poultry Department’s Exhibit at the State Fair. The Rural Engineering Department’s 
Barn Roof Appears in the Background. A Member'of the Poultry Staff 
is Explaining the Exhibit to Visitors. 


fair were built up to a high standard 
under the leadership of men from the 
College. This year again the College 
was called upon to render similar service 
and eight departments prepared rather 
extensive educational exhibits. These 
included one on dairy stable ventilation, 
emphasising particularly the method of 
laying out and constructing home made 
outtake flues prepared by rural engi- 


Seneca Co. Farm Bureau 
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THE PRIZE EXHIBIT 


This Exhibit_won First Prize in the Regular Farm Bureau Exhibits at the State Fair. ‘Dan’ Dalrymple ’27 
is the,County Agent 
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neering; one on methods of cooling milk 
with plans for efficient cooling tanks and 
milkhouses by dairy industry; one by 
plant breeding showing the advantages 
of the recommended varieties of grains 
over the older common varieties; an ex- 
hibit showing many of the insect pests 
of economic importance to New York 
farmers by the entomology department; 
an exhibit on the needs, advantages, and 
kinds of lime for New York soils and the 
importance of lime for alfalfa and clover 
prepared by the agronomy department; 
a forestry exhibit showing that the fence 
is all important to protect the farm wood- 
lot from cattle grazing, thus insuring 
future growth; an exhibit by vegetable 
gardening on celery production and 
particularly grading; and the poultry 
department’s exhibit on growing better 
pullets arranged to show the need for 
better pullets and some of the methods of 
attaining this desired end. All of these 
exhibits were erected in the State In- 
stitutions building and proved very 
successful judging from the crowds 
around them throughout the week. 


NOTHER exhibit prepared for the 
first time this year and in which 

the College was interested was that of a 
meat exhibit, showing the various cuts of 
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meat and the parts of the animal from 
which the cuts were taken. This exhibit 
was prepared by Professor Hinman of the 
animal husbandry department in co- 
operation with institute of meat packers 
and the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 

The Indian Village with exhibits from 
the six Indian reservations in the state 
and demonstration of Indian craft work 
by representatives from these reserva- 
tions was a new feature of the fair and 
proved to be one of the oustanding ones. 
In addition to the demonstrations, a pro- 
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gram of Indian dances was given several 
times each day. This was developed 
under the direction of Erl A. Bates, 
advisor of Indian extension work at the 
College, and will be considerably enlarged 
another year. 

The horse pulling demonstrations and 
contests under the direction of the College 
with Mr. A. O. Rhoad in charge proved 
as interesting as in previous years. 
These contests have always attracted a 
great deal of attention and while no new 
records were made this year very keen 
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rivalry existed and some excellent draws 
were made on the dynamometer. 

Important as were the exhibits and 
demonstrations several members of the 
College staff rendered worthy service as 
judges, superintendents and assistant 
superintendents. 

The 1928 State Fair will be recorded 
as a very successful one. The classes in 
all departments were well filled and the 
quality of the exhibits was excellent. 
Fine weather the entire week was an im- 
portant factor making for this success. 


The Fourth International Congress of Entomology 


HE Fourth International Con- 

gress of Entomology and the 

first to be held on this side of the 
Atlantic took place at Cornell University, 
August 11-18, 1928. Despite the distance 
and the time and cost involved for 
making the trip, over 120 leading foreign 
entomologists were in attendance, with 
a total registration of nearly 700 mem- 
bers. The countries represented were 
Argentina, Armenia, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Chili, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
England, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Guatemala, Hawaii, Hungary, 
India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
The Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, Porto Rico, Rumania, Russia, 
Scotland, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United States and 
Venezuela. 


General sessions which all members 
attended were held on Monday, Tuesday 
and Thursday forenoons, and Friday 
afternoon. Special sessions dealing with 
Taxonomy and Nomenclature, Morpho- 
logy, Physiology and Genetics, Ecology, 
Medical and Veterinary Entomology, 
Apiculture, Forest Entomology, and 
Economic Entomology with several sub- 
sections took place in the afternoons. 


Dr. L. O. Howard ’77, retired Chief of 
the Bureau of Entomology, Department 
of Agriculture, as president of the con- 
gress formally opened the meetings on 
Monday, August 13. Following the 
address of welcome by Dean W. A. 
Hammond of the University faculty and 
Dean A. R. Mann of the New York State 
College of Agriculture came the presi- 
dential address in which Dr. Howard 
pointed out that we are living in the age 
of insects and especially emphasized the 
importance of entomology in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. His charming 
tribute to Professor Emeritus J. H. 
Comstock was particularly touching. 

In all there were 16 addresses of general 
interest given in the forenoon sessions 
and about 150 papers dealing with more 
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technical subjects read in the afternoon 
sections. The papers were presented in 
the official languages of the congress, 
English, German, and French, the first 
of course predominating. A speech of 
special interest by Dr. R. J. Tillyard 
described the method by means of which 
the prickly pear, one of the greatest 
agricultural pests of Australia, has been 
completely controlled by the introduc- 
tion of certain insects which feed upon 
the plant. Another example of biological 
control of noxious weeds by means of 
introduced insects was described by Dr. 
A. D. Imms of the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station, England. 

The address of Dr. C. L. Marlatt, the 
present chief entomologist of the Bureau 
of Entomology, in which he discussed the 
restrictions which are now enforced by 
the United States on the entry of foreign 
plants for the purposes of excluding 
new and dangerous insect pests was of 
particular interest to economic entomo- 
logists of Europe. The need for the 
present restrictions was forcefully pre- 
sented in a historical résumé of the 
various pests which have entered this 
country and which have ravaged crops 
to such an extent that millions are being 
spent yearly in their control. In the 
section dealing with medical entomology 
the paper of Dr. W. J. Baerg ’22 of 
Arkansas on poisonous arthropods had a 
particularly popular appeal. Dr. Baerg 
has permitted a number of poisonous 
insects and other arthropods to bite him 
in order to note the effects. He has shown 
that the so-called banana tarantulus and 
other spiders usually regarded as danger- 
ous are in reality harmless. On the other 
hand, the Durango scorpion is an animal 
to be feared and the little spider known 
as the black widow, rather common and 
widely distributed in the South, which 
Dr. Baerg allowed to bite him proved to 
be extremely venomous and resulted in 
the experimenter spending a week in a 
hospital. 


The delegates were conveyed by auto- 
moblies and special trains to Geneva 
where they visited the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station on 
Wednesday, August 16. All day long the 
entomologists thronged the _ station 
grounds and enjoyed the hospitality of 
the staff. The visitors were able to in- 
spect various kinds of spraying and 
dusting machinery in operation, as well 
as the various methods used in com- 
bating the European corn borer. Three 
sessions convened at 2 o’clock, one in the 
library dealing with systematic entomo- 
logy, another in Jordan Hall dealing 
with cereal and truck crop insects and 
a third in the Assembly Hall dealing 
with deciduous fruit insects. After the 
sessions the members of the Congress 
were guests of the experiment station 
staff at a tea, a social occasion much 
appreciated. 

Although the sessions were the matter 
of prime interest, nevertheless other 
forms of entertainment were not want- 
ing. Excursions and collecting trips, 
moving pictures and plays, a picnic, and 
a banquet offered interesting diversions. 
Tea was served by the ladies of the staff 
every afternoon in Willard Straight Hall. 
A picnic supper was served Tuesday even- 
ing on the lake shore near Taughannock 
Falls, the entire membership of the Con- 
gress being transported in autos 
generously furnished by various members 
of the staff, citizens of Ithaca, and others. 
On this occasion European visitors had 
an opportunity to see real native Ameri- 
cans. Three Onondaga Indians enter- 
tained the entomologists and _ their 
friends with Indian songs and dances 
given in native costume. Dr. Erl Bates 
of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture gave a short account of these 
natives. Dr. J. G. Needham gave a 
much appreciated illustrated lecture on 
Thursday evening on his recent interest- 
ing experiences in China. 


The excursions and collecting trips in- 
cluded Buttermilk Creek, Lick Brook, 
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Enfield Gorge, Lloyd-Cornell Wild 
Flower Preserve, Arnot Forest, Ringwood, 
McLean, Watkins Glen, and _ other 
points of interest. The visitors from 
abroad were keenly interested in Ithaca 
and its environs. One enthusiastic en- 
tomologist from the north of Europe was 
observed about an hour after his arrival 
on Sunday morning getting out his 
collecting net. When asked if he did not 
wish to go on one of the excursions just 
starting out, he expressed the wish to 
collect around Willard Straight, asking 
in precise English, though with decided 
accent, “‘But shall I not be scolded if I 
walk on the grass?” 
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The last gathering of the entire con- 
gress was the banquet which was held 
in Willard Straight Hall on Friday even- 
ing. Dr. L. O. Howard, as toastmaster, 
presided over an assembly of over 350 
people. Features of the evening were 
the brief speeches made by the foreign 
entomologists in 15 different tongues. 
Dr. W. J. Holland, in his happiest mood, 
represented the Americans. 

After the Congress excursions were 
arranged to Niagara Falls, the Mecca of 
most Europeans and many Americans, 
and to Pittsburgh, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston. In 
these cities are large museums with in- 
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sect collections of interest to the systema- 
tist. 

An attendance of 686 enthusiastic en- 
tomologists, an interesting program, 
exceptionally favorable weather, a har- 
monious working of the various com- 
mittees on program and entertainment, 
the wonderful accommodations afforded 
by the headquarters, Willard Straight 
Hall, and the more than generous support 
of the authorities of the College of Agri- 
culture and of the University combined 
to render this Fourth International Con- 
gress of Entomology a memorable 
occasion. 


An Affair of Honor 


By George W. Hedden 


“The Faculties of Agriculture and Home Economics assume that all academic 
work is conducted in honor and good faith. It is recognized that honor cannot be in- 
culcated by system, but effort is made to develop a cooperative spirit of understand- 
ing between students and staff with respect to the technique and purposes of in- 
struction and examinations.” 


HE purpose of this article is to 

orient the freshman with the 

honor system and more thorough- 
ly familiarize the old students with it. 
All of us know too little about the honor 
system, what it means, and the function- 
ing of the committee. 

The person of honor is respected. He 
who has soiled his integrity has blotted 
his name with an ink which only long 
years of determination and honesty can 
erase. Even so, there is always a scar 
on his character. Honor is an intangible 
ideal. As such, it may often seem far 
distant and of no immediate concern. 
But it is more real than one imagines as 
some of us learn to our sorrow. 


HE honor system of the University 

was modified this last year. In the 
past each college had its own committee 
from which cases could be appealed to a 
central honor committee of the Univer- 
sity. The membership consisted en- 
tirely of students who as a committee 
conducted the trial and rendered the 
verdict and sentence. Last year after 
much discussion and thought, the old 
system was abandoned and each college 
decided for itself the conduct of exam- 
inations and infractions thereof. The 
ag and domecon colleges and_ hotel 
management adopted a system with the 
experience of the past as a background. 
All cases in ag or domecon subjects are 
brought before the college honor com- 
mittee irrespective of the student’s 
college, and ag and domecon students are 
only tried by their committee in courses 
in their own college. Subjects in the 
other colleges, as arts and sciences, are 
tried by their committees. Our com- 
mittees consist of representatives from 
the faculty and from the student body, 
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the faculty members including the 
secretary of the college who acts as the 
secretary of the committee. The student 
members are two seniors, two juniors 
and one sophomore who are elected in 
the usual manner in the spring elections. 


Under the new system the committees 
endeavor to render a_ constructive 
punishment which will raise the students 
honor and keep him going “straight.”’ His 
character and home and present environ- 
ments are considered in addition to the 
desired standing of the college and the 
severity of the offense. The verdicts in 
case of innocence are acquital or repri- 
mand and in case of guilt periodic re- 
porting of his conduct to an advisor ap- 
pointed by the committee or some other 
penalty. The committees trie to make 
the sentence just and helpful to the 
offender. When possible the student is 
kept in the University and given help in 
keeping his conduct “‘on the level.’’ The 
two senior ag societies have taken an 
interest in appointing members to act 
as advisors. 


The honor system at heart rests upon 
the students and staff. Individually 
each person must have honor. The 
honor code is not as high nor the punish- 
ments as great as in the academies of our 
government. But when we each have 
more honor our standards will rise. 
Each person must have honor himself to 
conduct himself honestly in University 
studies, and be willing to keep a high 
standard for the student group by interest 
in seeing that others observe the honor 
code. He may do this by talking in a 
friendly constructive manner to the sus- 
pect without threatening. In the past 
students have been reticent in reporting 
cases, because of fear of a severe penalty 





for the offender though that feeling 
should no longer deter them from doing 
right. 


VERY student though honorable in 

all his actions may well consider 
how they appear to others. The less 
suspicious one’s actions are, the less likely 
he will be suspected of dishonesty, and 
the easier he may be able to maintain his 
innocence. In selecting his seat in an 
examination room the student should 
take one where he will be segregated as 
much as possible from his classmates. The 
checkerboard system of taking alternate 
seats is fairly good in large classes where 
better separation can not be attained. 
He should be especially careful to take 
a seat at a respectful distance from a 
close friend or one with whom he has 
studied the subject matter; for his and 
their ideas may nearly coincide on a 
question, and they may answer it quite 
similarly. All notes relating to the 
examination subject should be left out- 
side the examination room. Books, clip- 
boards, and brief cases may well be left 
at the front of the room or several seats 
away and not touched during the period. 
If one finishes early he should leave the 
room if he cares to use his ‘book knowl- 
edge.” In writing reports and other 
outside work care should be observed not 
to allow others to copy from one’s work 
or refer to it at all in private. If two 
pieces of work are handed in with striking 
similarity and one person is innocent, he 
is bound to suffer during the time he is 
waiting for the trial and while the com- 
mittee is ascertaining for a certainity his 
innocence. Where independent work 
is desired, do thus, and avoid all 
suspicions of working with another or 
allowing another (Continued on page 21) 









Winter Short Courses 


C. A. Taylor 





CATTERED through New York 
State there are hundreds of farmers 
who attribute no small part of 
their success to the training which they 
received in the winter short courses at 
Cornell. In addition to these general 
farmers, fruit growers and dairymen, 
there are many florists, milk plant 
operators, vegetable growers, and poultry 
men who, to their very material advan- 
tage, took the twelve-week professional 
winter courses sometime during the 
thirty-five years since winter courses 
began at the College of Agriculture. 
One seed grower recently said, “I 
would never have succeeded in the seed 
business if I had not taken the winter 
course at Cornell. I got acquainted with 
the professors there and-have known 
who to call on when when I have needed 
help; that has been worth more to me 
than the facts they taught me the two 
winters when I was a student.”” From a 
dairyman in Oneida County, I have a 
letter saying, “The most profitable 
twelve weeks I ever spent were spent at 
the College of Agriculture as a short 
course student in 1916.” 





SEEING THE FARM THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE 
Winter Course Students Have a Chance to get an Entirely New View of the Farm Through the Courses Offered by the College. 


Professor J. L. Stone literally made the 
winter courses. Thoroughly practical 
himself as a farm scientist, he put into 
the winter courses much of his own 
practicability, and much of his own broad 
outlook and interest in human affairs. 
Perhaps that is why the winter courses 
have, throughout the years that they 
have been taught at Cornell, been 
distinctly practical in their application, 
and have offered a broad selection of 
subjects. Professor Stone’s interest in 
the problems of the individual students 
has undoubtedly been the reason for the 
enthusiasm for the college that has always 
characterized the winter course students. 

These attributes of the short winter 
courses seem to have become traditional. 
They persist with the passing of the 
years, and crop out wherever winter 
course students are met. Although the 
number registered during the winter of 
1926-27 dropped to less than one hundred, 
there are many indications that the de- 
crease was due primarily to the economic 
condition of agriculture, and the en- 
rollment again increased last winter by 
60 per cent over that of 1926-27. The 
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college is now receiving so many in- 
quiries about the winter courses that it 
looks as if this winter’s enrollment would 
resemble that of the winters of a dozen 
years ago. 

It will be the policy this coming winter, 
as has always been the case with the 
winter courses, to keep foremost the 
idea that the work given must be such 
that it may be put into immediate and 
practical use by the students as soon as 
they have finished their work at college. 
Some will return to their own farms or to 
farms that they are working with their 
fathers. Some will go to dairy or fruit 
farms, or to vegetable or poultry farms, 
where they will be employed as managers 
or foremen. Some will go to nurseries 
or floral gardens. Some will become the 
leaders of herd improvement associations 
or operators of milk plants. To all of 
these, the staff of the winter courses 
hopes to furnish instruction that they 
can put into immediate use, and also a 
foundation that will enable them to 
acquire such further information which 
they may need as time goes on and new 
problems confront them. 
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A new feature has been added to the 
winter courses. This is known as the 
“unit courses,” by which is meant, short 
periods of intensive instruction on a 
particular unit or division of a subject 
that the student desires to pursue, ex- 
clusive of other matter. It is the definite 
purpose of a unit course to enable the 
student to cope with some concrete pro- 
blem. The one week course in marketing 
potatoes and cabbage is an example of 
these unit courses. The department of 
rural engineering offers to instruct in- 
dividuals in almost any farm mechanical 
problem, such as the repair of a gas 
engine or drill, which the student may 
bring to the college shops to work on, 
under the instruction of a member of the 
staff. His instruction begins when he 
gets here and ends when the job is 
finished. Such a unit course is intensively 
practical. 

Another unit course is offered to those 
who would prepare for positions as 
testers for dairy herd improvement 
associations. The courses which prepare 
students to become milk plant operators 
are also divided into unit courses. 
November 7 to December 15 is devoted 
to a foundation study of basic dairy 
principles. It includes milk testing, 
bacteriology, and chemistry, as they 
apply to the handling of milk and milk 
products, and dairy arithmetic and dairy 
mechanics. During the two weeks 
from January 7 to 19, an intensive course 
will be taught in handling market milk. 
January 21 to February 2 will be de- 
voted to making butter and cheese; and 
February 4 to 16 to operating condensed 
milk and ice cream plants. All these 
courses taken together constitute the 
twelve-week winter course in dairy plant 
operation. Other departments also offer 
opportunity for unit course instruction 
as the need arises. 

Most of the students in the winter 
course will, however, register for the 
full twelve weeks of instruction in the 
subjects which they elect to pursue. 
There is, for instance, the regular course 
in general agriculture, which is designed 
for those who are interested in general 
farming. It may be taken in one year, or 
preferably, taken in two winters with a 
definite plan for progressive instruction. 
This course includes a study of the prin- 
ciples of growing the crops which are 
common in New York State. It in- 
cludes a study of soils and fertilizers, 
feeding and breeding farm animals of all 
kinds, farm mechanics, the weather, 
veterinary medicine, plant physiology, 
and plant breeding, the control of in- 
sects and plant diseases, farm manage- 
ment and marketing, and other things 
relating to general farming. 

Those who expect to go into the poultry 
business for themselves or to manage 
poultry farms, can get a good training by 
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taking the poultry-raising course. It 
includes both study and practice in the 
principal branches of the poultry business, 
such as breeding, feeding both laying 
hens and chickens, incubating and brood- 
ing, constructing poultry houses, con- 
trolling disease, and marketing poultry 
products. 


The course in flower growing is for 
both ‘commercial florists and for people 
who grow flowers as a side line. It will 
include a study of methods of growing 
the principal flowers, together with green- 
house practice and a study of soils and 
fertilizers, of plant diseases, and of door- 
yard decoration. 


The fruit courses, like the courses in 
other lines, will meet the needs of both 
professional and side-line growers. The 
course is of value to men who wish to 
become managers or foremen on fruit 
farms. Practical experience is essential 
to the best success and to fit the student 
for a good position, but the amateur will 
find the course of value. 


Gardeners and persons who plan to go 
into vegetable growing should study 
the vegetable-crop course. The care 
of all the principal vegetables, green- 
houses, hotbeds, and cold frames, as 
well as the control of insects and diseases, 
plant breeding, and marketing will be 
taught, and there will be plenty of 
practical greenhouse work. 


The practical value of these winter 
courses, that come at the time of year 
when young folks can best be spared 
from the work of the farm, is so well 
recognized that numerous winter course 
scholarships have been provided. The 
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late Harrison L. Beatty of Bainbridge, 
Chenango County, by his will endowed 
a series of scholarships for winter course 
students from Chenango County. The 
income from this fund will provide this 
year for five scholarships of $100 each. 
The Jewish Agricultural Society furnishes 
a system of scholarships for the children 
of Jewish farmers. Doctor Lewis R. 
Morris, of Otsego County, and the 
Otsego County Fair Association have 
provided one $200 scholarship and 
two $100 scholarships for Otsego County 
boys and girls. The co-operative G. L. F. 
Exchange Incorporated finances two 
scholarships of $50 each to boys and 
girls who are members of 4-H dairy clubs 
and who wish to attend the short courses. 


There will be two hundred or more 
winter course students at the college this 
winter. As members of the college 
community, they will contribute to it 
something of their faith in the farm 
business and the farm life of New York 
State. We hope they will find here not 
alone the grist of facts and principles 
that make up the several courses. We 
trust they will find the same full measure 
of sincerity, the same intimate personal 
interest in themselves on the part of the 
teachers and fellow students, as winter 
course students have found here during 
all the thirty-five winters since these 
courses were started in 1897. 


Eprtors Note: If you want to take ad" 
vantage of the unusual opportunities 
offered in the winter short courses, write 
to O. W. Smith, College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, New York, and he will tell ‘you 
how to register. 


INDEX NUTIBERS ar FARM PRICES 
IN NEWA YORK 





PROFESSOR W. I. MYERS TELLS HOW TO FORECAST PRICES 


In the Winter Courses Students Receive Practical Instruction in Farm Management, Agricultural 
Economics, and Marketing. 








Winter Short Courses 


C. A. Taylor 





CATTERED through New York 
State there are hundreds of farmers 
who attribute no small part of 
their success to the training which they 
received in the winter short courses at 
Cornell. In addition to these general 
farmers, fruit growers and dairymen, 
there are many florists, milk plant 
operators, vegetable growers, and poultry 
men who, to their very material advan- 
tage, took the twelve-week professional 
winter courses sometime during the 
thirty-five years since winter courses 
began at the College of Agriculture. 
One seed grower recently said, ‘I 
would never have succeeded in the seed 
business if I had not taken the winter 
course at Cornell. I got acquainted with 
the professors there and. have known 
who to call on when when I have needed 
help; that has been worth more to me 
than the facts they taught me the two 
winters when I was a student.”” From a 
dairyman in Oneida County, I have a 
letter saying, “The most profitable 
twelve weeks I ever spent were spent at 
the College of Agriculture as a short 
course student in 1916.” 





SEEING THE FARM THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE 
Winter Course Students Have a Chance to get an Entirely New View of the Farm Through the Courses Offered by the College. 


Professor J. L. Stone literally made the 
winter courses. Thoroughly practical 
himself as a farm scientist, he put into 
the winter courses much of his own 
practicability, and much of his own broad 
outlook and interest in human affairs. 
Perhaps that is why the winter courses 
have, throughout the years that they 
have been taught at Cornell, been 
distinctly practical in their application, 
and have offered a broad selection of 
subjects. Professor Stone’s interest in 
the problems of the individual students 
has undoubtedly been the reason for the 
enthusiasm for the college that has always 
characterized the winter course students. 

These attributes of the short winter 
courses seem to have become traditional. 
They persist with the passing of the 
years, and crop out wherever winter 
course students are met. Although the 
number registered during the winter of 
1926-27 dropped to less than one hundred, 
there are many indications that the de- 
crease was due primarily to the economic 
condition of agriculture, and the en- 
rollment again increased last winter by 
60 per cent over that of 1926-27. The 
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college is now receiving so many in- 
quiries about the winter courses that it 
looks as if this winter’s enrollment would 
resemble that of the winters of a dozen 
years ago. 

It will be the policy this coming winter, 
as has always been the case with the 
winter courses, to keep foremost the 
idea that the work given must be such 
that it may be put into immediate and 
practical use by the students as soon as 
they have finished their work at college. 
Some will return to their own farms or to 
farms that they are working with their 
fathers. Some will go to dairy or fruit 
farms, or to vegetable or poultry farms, 
where they will be employed as managers 
or foremen. Some will go to nurseries 
or floral gardens. Some will become the 
leaders of herd improvement associations 
or operators of milk plants. To all of 
these, the staff of the winter courses 
hopes to furnish instruction that they 
can put into immediate use, and also a 
foundation that will enable them to 
acquire such further information which 
they may need as time goes on and new 
problems confront them. 
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A new feature has been added to the 
winter courses. This is known as the 
“unit courses,” by which is meant, short 
periods of intensive instruction on a 
particular unit or division of a subject 
that the student desires to pursue, ex- 
clusive of other matter. It is the definite 
purpose of a unit course to enable the 
student to cope with some concrete pro- 
blem. The one week course in marketing 
potatoes and cabbage is an example of 
these unit courses. The department of 
rural engineering offers to instruct in- 
dividuals in almost any farm mechanical 
problem, such as the repair of a gas 
engine or drill, which the student may 
bring to the college shops to work on, 
under the instruction of a member of the 
staff. His instruction begins when he 
gets here and ends when the job is 
finished. Such a unit course is intensively 
practical. 


Another unit course is offered to those 
who would prepare for positions as 
testers for dairy herd improvement 
associations. The courses which prepare 
students to become milk plant operators 
are also divided into unit courses. 
November 7 to December 15 is devoted 
to a foundation study of basic dairy 
principles. It includes milk testing, 
bacteriology, and chemistry, as they 
apply to the handling of milk and milk 
products, and dairy arithmetic and dairy 
mechanics. During the two weeks 
from January 7 to 19, an intensive course 
will be taught in handling market milk. 
January 21 to February 2 will be de- 
voted to making butter and cheese; and 
February 4 to 16 to operating condensed 
milk and ice cream plants. All these 
courses taken together constitute the 
twelve-week winter course in dairy plant 
operation. Other departments also offer 
opportunity for unit course instruction 
as the need arises. 

Most of the students in the winter 
course will, however, register for the 
full twelve weeks of instruction in the 
subjects which they elect to pursue. 
There is, for instance, the regular course 
in general agriculture, which is designed 
for those who are interested in general 
farming. It may be taken in one year, or 
preferably, taken in two winters with a 
definite plan for progressive instruction. 
This course includes a study of the prin- 
ciples of growing the crops which are 
common in New York State. It in- 
cludes a study of soils and fertilizers, 
feeding and breeding farm animals of all 
kinds, farm mechanics, the weather, 
veterinary medicine, plant physiology, 
and plant breeding, the control of in- 
sects and plant diseases, farm manage- 
ment and marketing, and other things 
relating to general farming. 

Those who expect to go into the poultry 
business for themselves or to manage 
poultry farms, can get a good training by 





taking the poultry-raising course. It" 


includes both study and practice in the 
principal branches of the poultry business, 
such as breeding, feeding both laying 
hens and chickens, incubating and brood- 
ing, constructing poultry houses, con- 
trolling disease, and marketing poultry 
products. 


The course in flower growing is for 
both ‘commercial florists and for people 
who grow flowers as a side line. It will 
include a study of methods of growing 
the principal flowers, together with green- 
house practice and a study of soils and 
fertilizers, of plant diseases, and of door- 
yard decoration. 


The fruit courses, like the courses in 
other lines, will meet the needs of both 
professional and side-line growers. The 
course is of value to men who wish to 
become managers or foremen on fruit 
farms. Practical experience is essential 
to the best success and to fit the student 
for a good position, but the amateur will 
find the course of value. 


Gardeners and persons who plan to go 
into vegetable growing should study 
the vegetable-crop course. The care 
of all the principal vegetables, green- 
houses, hotbeds, and cold frames, as 
well as the control of insects and diseases, 
plant breeding, and marketing will be 
taught, and there will be plenty of 
practical greenhouse work. 


The practical value of these winter 
courses, that come at the time of year 
when young folks can best be spared 
from the work of the farm, is so well 
recognized that numerous winter course 
scholarships have been provided. The 
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late Harrison L. Beatty of Bainbridge, 
Chenango County, by his will endowed 
a series of scholarships for winter course 
students from Chenango County. The 
income from this fund will provide this 
year for five scholarships of $100 each. 
The Jewish Agricultural Society furnishes 
a system of scholarships for the children 
of Jewish farmers. Doctor Lewis R. 
Morris, of Otsego County, and the 
Otsego County Fair Association have 
provided one $200 scholarship and 
two $100 scholarships for Otsego County 
boys and girls. The co-operative G. L. F. 
Exchange Incorporated finances two 
scholarships of $50 each to boys and 
girls who are members of 4-H dairy clubs 
and who wish to attend the short courses. 


There will be two hundred or more 
winter course students at the college this 
winter. As members of the college 
community, they will contribute to it 
something of their faith in the farm 
business and the farm life of New York 
State. We hope they will find here not 
alone the grist of facts and principles 
that make up the several courses. We 
trust they will find the same full measure 
of sincerity, the same intimate personal 
interest in themselves on the part of the 
teachers and fellow students, as winter 
course students have found here during 
all the thirty-five winters since these 
courses were started in 1897. 


Epitors Nore: If you want to take ad* 
vantage of the unusual opportunities 
offered in the winter short courses, write 
to O. W. Smith, College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, New York, and he will tell -you 
how to register. 


INDEX NUMBERS or FARM PRICES 
IN NEWA YORK 





PROFESSOR W. I. MYERS TELLS HOW TO FORECAST PRICES 
In the Winter Courses Students Receive Practical Instruction in Farm Management, Agricultural 


Economics, and Marketing. 





































































































































The Farmer and Politics 


OLITICS, in any democracy, are dependent upon the 

support of the voting population consisting of all types and 
all classes. It did not take the forefathers of our present 
political parties a great while to discover this salient fact. In 
their age there were only two very important classes of voters, 
those interested in manufacture and those who were not manu- 
factiring but were more desireous of procurring manufactured 
products as cheaply as possible for the raw products which 
they produced. The protective tarriff was therefore made the 
primary division between the two main political parties, 
bidding for the votes of the people. These issues remained as 
the primary differences betweeen these parties for many decades. 
Now, however, with the changing times, these parties have 
discovered that there is another phase that is interesting a 
large group of our voting public, hence the sudden forecful bid 
for the farm vote. 

At least one third of the voting population in this country is 
vitally interested in agriculture either actually in farming or 
dependent on the prosperity of the farmer for a living. Many 
of these farmers are no longer interested in protective tariff as 
an important issue so agriculture must be treated separately as 
an issue in the coming elections. 

Relief for the agricultural depression has been promised by 
the leaders of both parties. The paramount question to the 
American farmer seems to be what form of action, if any, will 
these promises take. Will they develop into more Mc Nary- 
Haugenism or will some lasting, beneficial,and practical action 
be taken so that the farmer will find himself on his feet again. 

The farmer wil], then, this year have to discern between 
politician’s promises for farm relief and sound principles on 
which to build such relief. A second problem arises as to 
whether legislation by men who do not or cannot understand 
the farm situation may not be entirely useless, expensive, or 
even harmful to the farmer, It would undoubtedly be better 
to struggle on under existing conditions rather than to labor 
with additional difficulties to encounter. 

The farm vote this year actually holds the balance of power, 
in the presidential election at least, so that to a large degree 
the power of selection depends upon the farmer. It is up to 
him to select the man who seems to be the best qualified to 
manage the affairs of the nation as well as the one who may best 
serve the farmer himself. It is up to the voting farmer to study 
the conditions discerning between impossible promises and pro- 
posals and practical beneficial ideas and finally vote accordingly. 


Courage and Honor 


HE Honor System has been an important problem in the 
University, as well as in our college for some time, almost 
since its inception some years ago. Last year the central honor 
committee was abolished and the matter left up to each college 
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to deal with as it saw fit. Though each college has taken over 
the problem of student honor in the conduct of examinations, 
it still remains important, and will remain a problem until the 
students themselves solve it. 

The difficulty does not seem to be so much a question of the 
individual integrity of the average student, but rather in the 
reporting and collecting evidence against the few violators. 
It would seem that it is more honorable for the students to see 
and let pass or to overlook violations rather than to report a 
fellow student. Perhaps this is due to an entirely human trait 
of character of avoiding trouble and of keeping out of other 
persons business. If this is so, then it would naturally be that 
few cases are reported. 

It does take courage to report a violation and knowledge 
of the workings of the committee facilitates matters. 

The problem then resolves itself into one of educating the 
new student so that he may know what the honor system is and 
what his duties are in regard to it. 


At the Fair 


NOTHER State Fair is over and the crowds, though not 
record breaking, were large enough to prove that the fair 
is interesting to a large number of people. The benefits which 
are derived from a fair of this kind are many fold. It gives 
the city person a chance to acquaint himself with the rural pro- 
ducts of the State in many ways. He sees the best of all agri- 
cultural products. He learns the methods employed in pro- 
ducing these essentials of food and clothing as well as the best in 
farm practices. 

The farmer, at the same time, learns new methods of pro- 
ducing his best products. He has a sound basis of comparing 
his method with those of his neighbor as well as a means of 
comparing the final product. There is, at his disposal, expert 
advice for almost every problem that confronts him. 

Included with these, there is a smattering*of industrial art 
exhibits so that both the farmer and the city person may 
acquaint himself with the processes and problems confronting 
some of the industries in the State. The result is that any 
person who visits the fair learns a little something of another 
persons business. Consequently, though the knowledge may 
not seem much to the ordinary layman, it helps him to under- 
stand the other persons viewpoint which is always a great help 
in mutual understanding and accord. 


Staff Changes 


The Countryman regrets to announce the resignation of 
Richard Churchill ’30 from the editorial staff and Gifford 
Stoll ’29 from the business staff. We were very sorry to learn 
that Edwin Hicks ’30 has had infantile paralysis and will not be 
back this term. 

We are pleased to announce that George W. Hedden ’29 
will be The Campus Countryman Editor. 
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4-H CLUBS PLAN BROADER 
PROGRAM 


Young Farmers Will Receive Training in 
Various Lines of Agriculture and 
Community Service 

A new program for 4-H clubs, designed 
to give better training in agriculture and 
community service, is announced by the 
state club leader. The new plan becomes 
effective October 1, and from that time 
on all members of the 4-H clubs enrolled 
in agriculture will receive practical train- 
ing in different lines of agriculture and 
community service rather than confining 
themselves to one phase such as rearing 
dairy calves or growing potatoes. 


The objects of the new program ac- 
cording to W. J. Wright, state leader of 
junior extension, are three-fold; to en- 
courage a broader study and understand- 
ing of agriculture and country life; to 
give greater emphasis to health and civic 
and community service; and to make a 
more attractive year-round program. 
Mr. Wright expects that this plan will be 
even more effective in the training of 
young farmers than the plan followed in 
the past and at the same time provide for 
training in community service. 


There is no change in the club “‘pro- 
jects” which have been conducted in 
the past, itis announced. Under the new 
plan the conduct of a “project”? becomes 
one of the three parts of the year’s pro- 
gram. This makes it possible for a club 
member of two or three year’s standing 
to continue in the new project he has 
selected and to carry on the first year of 
the new program of club work. 

The 4-H clubs are a part of the agri- 
cultural extension service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
state colleges of agriculture. During the 
past ten years more than 50,000 New 
York farm boys and girls have been en- 
rolled as members of the 4-H clubs and 
have contributed in a marked degree to 
the improvement of agriculture and home- 
making, it is stated. 


NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT HELD 


New York State 4-H clubs were re- 
presented at the National 4-H Club 
Camp by two girls and two boys. Miss 
Elsa Krusa of Redwood, Jefferson county; 
Miss Jane Gilmore of Holcomb county; 
Fayette Sherman of Unadilla, Otsego 


ee Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club 


county; and William Hoag of Hamden, 
Delaware county. William Hoag went 
as alternate for Ward Winsor of Guilford, 
Chenango county, originally selected. 


The camp program was divided into 
two major portions, namely, educational 
sight-seeing trips about Washington and 
vicinity and group conferences. Broad- 
casting of a portion of the program over 
the red and blue network of radio stations 
on Saturday evening was a special feature. 





NEW YORKERS AT WASHINGTON 
Left to right: Fayette Sherman, Jane Gilmore, 
Elsa Krusa, and William Hoag, delegates: Mildred 
M. Stevens and John A. Reynolds, assistant state 
club leaders. 


Visits were made to the home of George 
Washington at Mt. Vernon where a 
wreath was placed upon the tomb of the 
first President; to Arlington Cemetery 
where a wreath was placed upon the tomb 
of the unknown Soldier and where 
General John A. Lejeune, U. S. Marine 
Corps, addressed the group; to the Belts- 
ville experimental farm of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; to the 
Smithsonian Institute where the “Spirit 
of St. Louis” now rests; to the Capitol, 
the Navy Yard, the Congressional 
Library, the Washington Monument, the 
Lincoln Memorial, National Museums, 
and other places of interest. 

In the group conferences the prin- 
ciple topic of discussion was training for 
leadership. Under the direction of State 
Club Leaders, the boys and girls studied 
leadership problems. 
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OVER 2000 CLUB MEMBERS 
ATTEND JUNIOR FIELD DAYS 


Junior field days held at Cornell Uni- 
versity each year in the month of June 
have become a well established part of 
the year’s program for 4-H club members 
of New York State. The number of 
boys and girls attending this event has 
increased annually and this year’s 
registration of 2113 boys and girls set a 
new high record. From June 25th to the 
28th these young people took possession 
of the University lecture rooms, labora- 
tories, dormitories, cafeterias, and play 
grounds, the regular students having 
departed for vacation, and summer 
school was not yet open. 


The program for the Field Days was 
designed to give instruction in agricul- 
ture and home economics and at the 
same time to be well balanced with 
recreational and inspirational features. 
Each forenoon was occupied by demon- 
strations and lectures; afternoons by 
contests, games and sight-seeing trips 
about the campus and University farm; 
and evenings by assemblies, picnics, 
stunts, and ceremonies. 


They Likei Contests 

Unusually keen interest was mani- 
fested in the contests in the judging of 
cows, sheep, hogs, and poultry, the milk- 
ing contest and music memory contest. 
Ninety boys and girls competed in 
judging cows, placing three rings of four 
cows each, including Holsteins, Jerseys 
and Ayshires. Richard Goodwin of 
Chenango county won first place and a 
gold medal. Kenneth Cross of Cayuga 
County was awarded the silver medal, and 
Harold Haswell of Rensselaer county the 
bronze medal for third place. Harold 
Haswell proved himself not only a good 
judge of cows but also the most rapid 
milker among the twenty contestants for 
that honor. Florence Moulton of St. 
Lawrence county showed what a girl can 
do at milking when she captured fifth 
place in competition with boys. For the 
second year in succession Melvin Olm- 
stead of Ontario was champion of the 
sheep judges. Joseph Sutton of 
Onondaga county won the swine judg- 
ing contest. Mary Louise Couch of 
Schuyler county was high girl and 
Rousseau Fower of Rensselaer county 
was high boy in the (continued on page 20) 
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HAT pleasant memories does 
the name of Professor Roberts 
bring to that small group of 


agricultural students who trailed about 
McGraw, White, and Morrill, and across 
to the old Dairy building, where Professor 
Wing presided, a quarter century ago! 
What fatherly affection he manifested 
and what wholesome advice he gave 
during the lecture hour. ‘“‘Now do we 
have a principle,” he would say and 
launch forth on the simple philosophy of 
life. ‘Boys do not be afraid to get down 
in the ditch and dig but make up your 
minds not to stay there.” Then he 
would tell something funny—about the 
person who had Skaneateles hair—about 
seven miles beyond Auburn. Once he 
told of the professor of Greek who came 
to him to have something new and 
different recommended for study as a 
diversion. 


I recall his last class-room lecture 
given in a philosophical mood and 
tremolo voice. At the end the class 
presented him with a loving cup. When 
we suggested that his memory might 
hark back to us as ours would often hark 
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A Tribute to Isaac Phillips 


By Hayes C. Taylor 


back to him, we little thought that it 
would be a suggestive bond of pleasant 
memories stretching across a quarter 
of a century. 


As a final farewell, he gave a lecture 
one evening in the old Dairy building on 
“‘Law Obedience’. As I recall his final 
words were, “Boys, [ want you to be law 
abiding citizens.” 

The tramps acrosss the University 
farm, the judging of dairy cattle and 
horses, the thrilling glimpses of his early 
life on a New York farm, and the still 
more thrilling story of his early married 
life in Iowa as he slowly lumbered across 
the prarie in an ox cart in a storm with 
his wife and a sick baby: all these in- 
effaceable impressions on the minds of 
his students have been a source of in- 
spiration and comfort to those who are 
still tramping along the hard rough road 
of modern competitive life with its cares 
and sometimes bitter crosses. 


E SEEMED to combine the serious 
and comical in a very happy way 
—keeping the serious in the background 
and bringing the playful spirit of youth 





Roberts 


to the fore and living in the faith of a 
new light and new hope each day. He 
loved fun and was ever ready to exchange 
a joke. 

What a fine commendation such a long 
life is to the personal habits, will-power, 
and self-control of the individual. His 
divine enthusiasm for life kept him ever 
young like ‘those Olympian bards who 
sing divine ideas below that always find 
us young and always keep us so.”’ 

Professor Roberts will always be an 
inspirational picture in the halls of many 
memories: ‘“‘he being dead yet speaketh:” 
his echo like that of all real teachers, 
“will roll from soul to soul and grow 
forever and forever.” 

“And when in life’s late afternoon, 
when cool and long the shadows grow, 
we move to meet the night which soon 
shall shape and shadow overthrow; 
we cannot feel that those are far since 
near at need the angels are and when the 
sunset gates unbar, shall we not see thee 
waiting stand and white against the 
evening star, the welcome of thy beckon- 
ing hand.” 








N ATTEMPT is being made to 
develop and extend the college place- 
ment service with former students. This 
involves keeping records of former 
students who are employed and not 
looking toward an immediate change of 
position, as well as assisting those who 
want to change to find new places. 

It is only by having a large list of 
possible candidates for positions that the 
demand for men trained at the college 
can be satisfied. Every year there are 
many apparently good jobs available for 
which, at the time, there seems to be no 
one to recommend. By maintaining 
records showing what a large number of 


former students are doing, with some 
indication of the salaries they are 
receiving and the opportunities in their 
present positions, it will be possible to 
judge as to who might be interested in 
making a change to some of the better 
positions as they come along. 

Present students will be acquainted 
with the placement service while they 
are in college. It is desired that former 
students who are employed will co- 
operate so that an improved system of 
meeting the demand for agriculturally 
trained men may be developed. 

The work is being undertaken in 
connection with the Secretary’s Office of 
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the college. While the separate depart- 
ments will continue to recommend their 
students to positions, as they have done 
previously, they will, however, report all 
available positions to the central office. 
This will permit more students to come in 
contact with the positions that are 
available, than when departments 
handled the work alone. 

Former students who care to do so are 
requested to write for a placement service 
registration blank. The service is in 
charge of A. W. Gibson, College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, New York, and com- 
munications in this connection should be 
addressed to him. 
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The Poultry Item, Sellersville, Penn- 
sylvania, recently published a series of 
articles by Professor James E. Rice, en- 
titled The Best Thing That Can Happen 
to the Industry. These articles have been 
reprinted in pamphlet form. The editor 
of The Item says of them “This is a plain 
statement and record of facts as they have 
developed from beginning of the contro- 
versy on ‘Uniform Rules,’ up to the 
present time. It also contains some 
arguments for and against the present 
official usage of ‘Accredited’ to mean 
disease-free conditions.” 
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Delos Lewis VanDine is director of a 
sugar cane entomological station in 
Cuba owned and operated by the Sugar 
Cane Planters Association. At the Inter- 
national Entomology Congress, he read 
a paper on sugar cane insects. 
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Harry E. Winters died at his home on 
the Bethlehem Center Road, Glenmont, 
New York on April 12. He is survived 
by his widow and two children, Lee and 
Katherine. 

Mr. Winters had been confined to his 
bed since last fall but maintained active 
control of his dairy farm, producing 
certified milk for the New York City 
Market. 

Mr. Winters at one time held the 
position of assistant Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Markets and had charge 
of the State’s institutional farms. He 
had always been actively interested in 
the production of certified milk. At one 
time, he was secretary-treasurer of the 
Certified Milk Producer’s Association. 
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Earl D. Cook is farming. He specializes 
in pure bred Guernsey cattle and certified 
Sir Walter Raleigh seed potatoes. He 
is married and lives at Sennett, New 
York. His farm is named Bellmath 
Farm. He has spent the time since 1902 
working with his herd of Guernsey cattle, 

which now numbers 70 head. 


07 
R. S. Mosely is with R. S. Mosely 


Company, Incorporated, at 356 Hertel 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


08 

R. C. Lawry taught in the poultry 
department for two or three years after 
he graduated. Now he is out in the 
Middle West somewhere. Recently he 
invented a new and better hair-remover. 
His name has appeared in all the recent 
advertisements of Neet. 
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George H. Miller is an appraiser with 
the Federal Land Bank of Springfield, 
Mass. He lives at 4 West Avenue, 
Albion, New York. 
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Refine L. Rossman is superintendent 
of schools and coach of athletic teams in 
Fenton, Iowa. 

10 

Freeman S. Jacoby is doing research 
and extension work in the research de- 
partment of Armour and Company in 
Rochester, Indiana. 


H. N. Kutschbach is farming at Sher- 
burne, New York. He is married and 
has two girls aged ten and three. He says 
he has always been farming. 


i 

Warren C. Funk is with the United 
States Tariff Commission. He lives at 
5457 Nevada Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Harold N. Humphrey is the proprietor 
of Arborvale Farms, two miles west of 
Campbell, New York. He runs a dairy 
of registered Holsteins. He is also in the 
real estate business with an office in Bath. 
He has a nine-year-old son, Gordon 
Simmons. 

S. G. Judd is Director of the Vermont 
State School of Agriculture at Randolph 
Center. This is the only state school of 
the kind in Vermont. Under his adminis- 
tration the school has more than doubled 
its registration. Randolph Center is in 
the center of the state where dairy in- 
dustry is the principal enterprise. 

Edward M. Tuttle is Editor in Chief of 
The Book of Rural Life. He says “Among 
the 250 authors are 15 present members 
and a number of former members of the 
Cornell faculty, also Russell Lord, former 
editor of THe CountryMAN. The work 
is being sold widely to libraries and to 
schools of all types from one-room rural 
schools to Universities. 80% of the 
State Agricultural Colleges have it in 
service. I work for the publishers of 
The Book of Rural Life, aiding in its 
distribution and studying the field for 
purposes of revision as opportunity 
offers.’ His business address is Bellows- 
Reeve Company, 4759 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago. This Book has been described 
as “the first human encyclopedia.” 

Edward also says “I live in Glencoe, a 
suburb 20 miles north of Chicago with 
my wife and our three children, Margaret, 
Philip, and Alice. 

“Within the last few months I have 
had lunch in Ames, Iowa with Professors 
H. H. Knight ’14 and at St. Paul, 
Minnesota with Professor T. W. Lathrop 
14 M.S.” 

"12 

Mrs. F. W. Hill of London has an- 
nounced the marriage of her daughter, 
Daisy Joan, to John R. Van Kleek ’12 on 
April 25 in St. Petersburg, Florida. 

W. Ross Wilson, a former resident of 
Ithaca, is now County Agent for Grafton 
County with headquarters at Woods- 
ville, New Hampshire. After graduation 
Ross was instructor in Dairy Industry 
at New Hampshire State College for 
one year. Since that time he has developed 
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one of the strongest farm bureau organi- 
zations in New Hampshire. Heis married 
and has two children. 
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Clarence W. “Cy” Barker is a G. L. F. 
Distributor at Spencerport, New York. 
He also sells coal, coke, and feed, and 
does custom grinding. 

Blanche Corwin is a county home 
demonstration agent in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and lives in Rock- 
ville, Maryland. 


Ruth Graham is in the Department of 
Home Economics at Pennsylvania State 
College. Her address is State College, 
Pennsylvania. 


R. H. Denman is now an agricultural 
engineer for the New York Power and 
Light Corporation. His address is 282 
Yates Street, Albany, New York. Before 
coming to Albany, he had been in 
Massachusetts for about seven years, 
first as assistant professor in agricultural 
engineering at Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College at Amherst, then as agri- 
cultural engineer and instructor at the 
Essex County Agricultural School, 
Hathorne, Massachusetts. 


The A. T. De La Mare Company In- 
corporated, of New York City, recently 
published a small circular called Intro- 
ducing Professor Alfred Carl Hottes. 
The circular is written by Nancy S. of the 
Garden Page, Ohio State Journal. She 
has contributed to Professor Hottes’ 
weekly garden page in the Ohio State 
Journal. She describes him as a man 
“whose outstanding qualities are ‘ver- 
satility, responsiveness, affability, enthu- 
siasm, and sincerity.” 

Professor Hottes received his B.S. from 
Cornell in 1913, and his M.S. the next 
year. In 1916 he went to Ohio State 
University, where he is now a professor 
of floriculture. His latest book is called 
the Book of Shrubs. He has also written 
Little Book of Climbing Plants, Little Book 
of Perennials, Little Book of Annuals, 
Practical. Plant Propagation, 1001 Garden 
Questions Answered, and Plant Culture. 
His address is 2481 North Fourth Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


George W. Kuchler Jr. has a fruit 
farm in the heart of Dutchess County, 
with poultry as an added interest. He 
expected to harvest a large crop of apples 
this fall. He has just recovered from an 
operation which laid him up for a couple 
of months. His address is La Grange- 
ville, New York. 


D. A. O’Brien is County Agent for 
Coos County with headquarters at 
Lancaster, - New Hampshire. Coos 
County is the northern most of the state 
and “Dan” has succeeded in developing 
a very valuable certified seed-producing 
business in his county. 

Nathan F. Stearns has_ received 
recognition in his state as a successful 
farmer in that his is one of the demon- 
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stration farms selected by the New 
Hampshire State College for regional 
experimentation. He is located at West 
Lebanon, New Hampshire. 


Edmund H. Stevens is a special agent 
with the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. He has charge of development of 
rain and hail insurance in New York 
State and also of fire insurance in the 
same territory for the Citizens Insurance 
Company, a subsidiary of the Hartford. 
His address is at 445 South Warren Street 
Syracuse, New York. He is editor of 
The Gamma “‘ Now and Then” the news 
sheet of the Gamma Chapter of Sigma 
Phi Sigma. He lives at 80 South Main 
Street, Homer, New York. He has two 
sons. 

L. W. Whipple is farming the home 
farm at Lebanon, New Hampshire. He 
has established a state-wide reputation 
for his herd of 55 pure bred Ayrshires. 
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Howard B. Allen is head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural education at the 
College of Agriculture, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 

Frederick R. Bauer is a member of the 
Stock exchange firm of Bauer, Pond and 
Vivian, at 40 Exchange Place, New York. 
He lives at 60 Bellevue Avenue, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 


Mr. and Mrs. Leslie E. Card announce 
the birth of James Garnsey Card on 
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April 28, 1928. He had a seven and three- 
quarters pounds start on life. Mr. Card 
is head of the poultry department of the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Ray Huey is assistant statistician for 
the New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets. His work is 
making crop and livestock estimates. He 
married a girl who graduated from 
Mechanics Institute. They have two 
children, Charles Chapman and Robert 
Phillips. After leaving college, he taught 
high school agriculture for five years in 
the Spencerport High School and for 
another five years in the Newark, New 
York, High School. He has been in his 
present position since then. His address 
is Voorheesville, New York. 


Carl L. Masters is plant manager in 
Nitro, West Virginia, of the Elko Chemi- 
cal Company. From 1923 to 1927 he was 
president and general manager of the 
Southern Dyestuffs Company. He was 
married in 1922 to Miss hmma C. Brad- 
ford of New York. They have two sons. 


Grant C. Van Hoesen is assistant 
superintendent of the Donora Pennsyl- 
vania, Wire Works of the American Steel 
and Wire Company. He lives at 300 
Highland Avenue. 


"5 
Victor A. Acer is general sales manager 
for Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc., 
manufacturers of linseed and castor oil, 
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with offices at 98 Delaware Avenue, 
Buffalo. He lives at 137 Argonne Drive, 
Kenmore, New York. 


Sherman C. Bishop, formerly zoologist 
at the New York State Museum, will 
be assistant professor of biology at the 
University of Rochester this year. 


Professor T. B. Charles of Pennsylvania 
State College has accepted the position 
as Head of the Poultry Department of 
the College of Agriculture at Durham, 
New Hampshire. Professor Charles was 
for several years a student assistant at 
Cornell and served as instructor in 
Poultry Husbandry at Pennsylvania 
State College for several years, resigning 
to spend a year or two on his farm at 
Owego and more recently returned to 
Penn State College as Professor of 
Poultry Husbandry. 


George E. Cornwell is living at 93 
Mansion Street, Coxsackie, Greene 
County, New York. 


A daughter, Janet Stanton, was born 
on June 13 to Mr. and Mrs. John P. 
Watson. They live at 1727 North 
Webster Avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Arthur R. Eldred has recently accepted 
the position of Agricultural Advisor to the 
Reading Railroad. He was county agri- 
cultural agent at Mays Landing, New 
Jersey. 
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Cars Always Available 


Hurst Garage Co. 


107-109 E. Clinton St. 









The Great 
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Farmers Prosper 


in proportion to what they know 
and learn 


HE New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity offers short courses during the winter on growing and © 
selling crops such as potatoes, apples, cabbage and milk. 


New courses are offered in power 
machinery 


A man can bring his automobile or tractor and learn about every 
part of it and how to repair it. 


These courses, along with others in general farming, dairy industry, : 
vegetable growing, fruit growing, poultry raising, and flower grow- 
ing, have all been recently revised and improved. 


Tuition is Free to Residents of 
New York 


The courses start November 7, 1928, and end February 15, 1929. 
Some of them occupy only short periods of this time. 


For full particulars and application blanks, 
write to the Secretary, 


O. W. Smith, Roberts Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 


Learning Means Earning 
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Henry C. Handleman is president and 
manager of the Willow Oak Nurseries, 
Inc., growing palms, shrubs, vines, and 
various semitropical plants in Florida. 
His address is Box 504, Lake Wales, 
Florida. He was married in October, 
1925, to Miss Tilly Ringel. Ason, Avrom 
Handleman, was born last January 23. 


"17 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Colman Cutler 
have announced the arrival of Paul 
Colman Cutler junior on June 26, 1928. 
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Their address is 1804 Liberty Bank 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 

Dunbar M. Hinrichs is vice-president 
of the General Exchange Insurance Cor- 
poration, General Motors Building, New 
York. He recently returned from a five 
weeks’ business trip abroad. He has just 
bought a new fifty-foot-overall schooner, 
which he and other “non-professionals” 
sailed down from Nova Scotia. 

Elbridge S. Warner is with the bond 
house of Hayden, Miller and Company at 
1250 Union Trust Building, Cleveland. 


No Sleep 


for Nick tonight 


SOW is pigging 

tonight on the 
Purina Farm. And 
Nick is right there 
—seeing to it that 
everything goes off 
all right just as 
you'd do. 


2 a se oe 


But even after the 
pigs are here safe, 
Nick still has a big 
job ahead. 


He’ll weigh every 
one before it even 
sucks. 


He’ll measure 
them. He’ll clip 
and mark their 
ears. And he’ll 
write up a full re- 
port on the lot 
before morning. 

For Purina Mills is experi- 
menting with feeds for sows 
—so that you won’t have to. 
The Purina Farm is an ex- 
periment farm —so that yours 
won’t have to be. Every 
Purina Chow must go through 
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poultry — cows 
calves — hogs 
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several years test on stock 
at Purina Farm—so that 
you won’t have to guess at 
your results. 

For 34 years the private test 
has been Purina’s way of 
protecting you. 


steers — sheep 
horses 
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He was married in 1925 to Miss Hilda E. 
Leisy. A son, David Eugene was, born 
last August. They live at 16910 Alder- 
syde Drive. 
18 
The engagement has been announced 
of Mildred M. Stevens ’18 to Frank C. 
Essick. He is a graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College and is county club agent for 
Chemung County, New York. She is 
assistant State 4-H club leader for New 
York. 
19 
A daughter, Barbara Ann, was born on 
April 19 to Mr. and Mrs. James R. Hillas. 
Mrs. Hillas was Dorothy W. Purdy ’19. 
They have a son, Kenneth, five years old. 
They live at Glen Road, Morristown, 
New Jersey. 
20 
Thomas K. Chamberlain is director of 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
Biological Station at Fairport, lowa. He 
received his M.A. in zoélogy from Stan- 
ford last June. 


Arthur J. Masterman is in the field 
service of the G. L. F. Exchange. He is 
married and has a young son, A. J. Jr. 
He is living at 202 Eddy Street, Ithaca, 
New York. 


Kurt A. Mayer is with Jesup and 
Lamont at 26 Broadway, New York. 


Milton Roy of Horseheads, New York, 
is now president of the Chemung County 
Farm Bureau. 


George H. Stanton is a real estate 
insurance broker with the firm of Bar- 
num-Stanton Company, at 16 Church 
Street, Montclair, New Jersey. He lives 
at 40 Montclair Avenue. 


21 
Florence G. Beck is teaching in 


Trenton, New Jersey. She lives at 635 
South Warren Street. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ward Evans announce 
the birth of Elizabeth Ann Evans on May 
4, 1928. 

William F. Holderman will be an in- 
structor in German at the University of 
Rochester this year. 


Fanny B. VanZandt is with the 
Medical Library Service of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. She has the rank of 
full professor. 

22 

Walter A. J. Ewald was married on 
May 26 to Miss Martha Leavitt of New 
York. William M. Dunbar ’21 was best 
man. Ewald is an architect with Bryant 
Fleming ’o1. Mr. and Mrs. Ewald are 
living at 802 University Avenue, Ithaca. 

Mrs. F. H. Hopkins (Elsie M. Sweet 
’22) lives at 30 Defiance Street, Ticon- 
deroga, New York. She has three 
daughters, Carolyn, Jean, and Helen. 

A daughter, Nancy Elizabeth, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Harold Merrill on 
March 1. Merrill has recently severed 
connections with the Regional Plan of 
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New York conducted by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, to become assistant planning 
engineer for the Regional Planning 
Federation of the Philadelphia Tri-State 
District. His address is 1612 Fox Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

Charles E. Souter is a Presbyterian 
minister. Mrs. Souter was Dorothy J. 
Stevenson ’22. They live at 111 Dela- 
ware Avenue, Long Beach, Long Island, 
New York. 


*23 

A second child, Bruce Wallace, was 
born on April 14 to W. Littell Everitt 
’22 E.E. and Mrs. Everitt who was 
Dorothy I. Wallace ’23. They live at 181 
East Oakland Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
Everitt is a professor of electrical engi- 
neering at Ohio State University. 


B. F. Lucas is operating his dairy farm 
at Champlain, New York. 


John S. Offenhauser is president of the 
Offenhauser Implement Company and of 
the Offenhauser Farms, Incorporated. His 
address is Texarkana, Arkansas. 


E. W. Pierce, formerly of Sidney, 
New York, is now County Agent for 
Hillsboro County at Milford, New Hamp- 
shire. Hillsboro County is noted for its 
production of quality apples. 


Leland T. Pierce is government 
meteorologist at the Cleveland airport. 





ACH Quaker Feed is exactly the ration you 
might conceive yourself—if you had Quaker’s 
world-wide facilities for gathering the choice in- 
gredients, Quaker’s modern scientific machinery, 
and Quaker’s years and years of successful ex- 
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F. I. Righter has a ‘position at the 
southern forest experiment station at 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Mr. Carl H. Schroeder, former special 
student is now with the Larro Milling 
Company in charge of their poultry farm 
headquarters, Detroit, Michigan. 


Malcolm E. Smith is in the market 
news service in the Bureau of Markets of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture. His address is 18 Wesley Street, 
Kingston, Pennsylvania. He writes that 
Adriance 8S. Foster ’23 is completing his 
second year of research at the University 
of Leeds, England. He has been working 
chiefly on bud structure and develop- 
ment. 


Alfonso Sotomayor is chief engineer of 
the Valenzuela and Company plantations, 
with headquarters in Lopera, provincia 
de Jaen, Spain. 

Jacob W. Ten Broeck is working on 
his father’s apple orchards. He lives at 
804 Warren Street, Hudson, New York. 


Glenn L. Werly is with the Standard 
Oil Company of New York, with head- 
quarters at Syracuse. His address is 416 
Harvard Place. 


Randall S. Whitaker, Jr.,’23 and Lois 
J. White ’26 were married last December 
27. They are living at 302 Eddy Street, 
Ithaca. Whitaker is an instructor in 
dairy industry. 
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"24 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hunter Black have 
announced the marriage of their daughter 
Hortense Louise Black ’24, on June 30, 
at Geneseo, New York, to Schuyler B. 
Pratt ’25 A.B. He is the son of Henry 
V. Pratt ’90. They are living at Way- 
land, New York. Clifford C. Pratt ’28 
was best man at the wedding. 


Mr.and Mrs. Warren Webster of Ocean 
Gate, New Jersey, and Pass-a-Grille, 
Florida, have announced the engagement 
of their daughter, Pauline Webster, to 
William M. Brown ’24. He lives in 
Chestertown, Maryland. 

Marvin A. Clark is in the agricultural 
extension service in Monmouth County 
for the New Jersey experiment station. 
He lives at 22 Hudson Street, Freehold, 
New Jersey. 


Robert S. Hinkle is working for Swift 
and Company at Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Van Wirt have 
announced the marriage of their daughter 
Dorothy M. Van Wirt ’24, to C. Elmore 
Endres. They are living in Closter, 
New Jersey. 


Philip Wakely was back in Ithaca for 
the Entomology Congress. He is a 
forest entomologist at the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, 2323 Robert 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. Mrs. 
Wakely was Alice Carlson ’23. 
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perience. These facilities, and equipment, plus 
international distribution, enable Quaker to offer 
the very finest feeds at the most economical prices. 
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Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep 


Poultry Feeds 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Makers of 


Quaker Quaker 
Dairy Rations Pig-N- Hog 
16% 20% 24% Meal 
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Sugared Green Cross 
Schumacher Horse Feed 
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Dorothy I. Fessenden ’25 and Charles 
I. Sayles ’26 were married in May at 
Kings Ferry. They spent the summer at 
Star Lake, New York. In the fall they 
went to Lake Worth, Florida, where Mr. 
Sayles is manager of the Gulf Stream 
Hotel. 


Elizabeth H. Meach is teaching 
domestic art in the new East High School 
in Buffalo. This summer she was in 
Castile, New York. 
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26 
Mildred Brucker, who has been teach- 
ing at Odessa, New York, will teach in 
Ontario, New York, this year. 


Florence C. Crofoot is an assistant in 
institutional management in the College 
of Home Economics at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Her address is 805 Comstock 
Avenue, Syracuse. 


Mr. and Mrs. George W. Hall have 
announced the marriage of their daughter 
Pauline Louise Hall ’26, to Harold T. 
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Draining 


and made a Profit First Year 


NE of our customers drained 25 acres of 
swamp land. The next year he raised a crop 
of cabbages that paid a. large profit after the cost 
of explosives and labor was deducted. Similar 
opportunities are open to many farmers. Drain- 
age means crop insurance, greater variety of 
crops, larger yields, and increased profits. Drained 
swamp land will produce year after year without 
commercial fertilizers. It holds moisture longer 
because the soil is porous for a great depth. 


Drain your swamp land this year with Hercules 
Dynamite. Write for “Hercules Dynamite on the 
Farm” which tells you how to do it. This valu- 
able book will be mailed to you without cost. 


‘HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 

900 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 

Please send me a free copy of “Hercules Dynamite on the Farm.” 
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Sherwood ’24 M.E. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sherwood are living at 15950 Linwood 
Boulevard, Detroit. He is studying law 
at the University of Detroit, and Mrs. 
Sherwood is teaching costume drawing 
and clothing at the Cass Technical High 
School. 


Kenneth Kilpatrick will this year be 
an instructor in agriculture at the High 
School in Lowville, New York. 


E. L. Koble has a job at the Pacific 
northwest forest experiment station at 
Portland, Oregon. 


Mr. and Mrs. Byron C. Shoemaker of 
Akron, New York, have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Alice 
Morin Shoemaker ’27 to Albert Kurdt 
26. 


Colin G. Lennox is assistant geneticist 
at the H. S. P. A. Experiment Station in 
Honolulu, T. H. 


R. Donald Perine is with the W. Atlee 
Burpee Company of Philadelphia. His 
address is 234 South Fifty-fourth Street. 
He writes that among the other Cornell- 
ians with the company is Frederick FE. 
Heinsohn ’23. 


R. J. “Mike” Walsh is assistant 
manager of one of Childs’ Restaurants in 
Buffalo. 

A son, Jack Thatcher, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Birney Wright in October. 
They live at Apartment 2, Elizabeth 
Apartments, Trenton, Mich., where 
Wright is a test engineer for the Detroit 
Edison Company. Mrs. Wright was 
Hortense K. Gerbereux ’26. 


27 


Marjorie S. Burr is in the diet depart- 
ment of the Boston City Hospital. 


Jane E. Colson is a visiting teacher for 
the Montclair, New Jersey, Board of 
Education. She lives in Montclair at 
238 Claremont Avenue. 


M. Frances Houck is teaching foods 
and clothing in the Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia High School. She lives at 237 East 
Market Street. 


Doris Detlefsen is a teacher in training 
in biology at the Bushwick High School 
in Brooklyn, New York. She lives at 
167 Midwood Street. 


Helen E. Grant is manager of a Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative Service food shop at 
165 East Thirty-third Street, New York. 
She lives at 16 Commerce Street. 


Ethel A. Hawley is a food supervisor 
with Childs Company. She is now in the 
Pennsylvania subway restaurant under 
the Pennsylvania Hotel. She lives at 
Apartment 62, Sherman Square Hotel, 
New York. Her engagement has been 
announced to Philip T. Smelzer, who is 
radio manager for Treman, King and 
Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest E. Kimple of 
Ithaca have announced the marriage of 
their daughter, Kathleen, to Charles E. 
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Houghton ’27 on June 9. Houghton is 
with the Finger Lakes State Parks 
Commission. 


Gladys Kensler has been appointed 
general secretary of the Y. W. C. A. in 
Hastings, Nebraska. She has been 
associate general secretary. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick G. Kimberly 
have announced the marriage of their 
daughter, Margaret D. Kimberly ’27, 
to George L. Smith, Jr., ’27 E.E., on 
May 4, in Auburn, New York. They are 
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living at 2422 Eightieth Avenue, West ; 


Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Henry C. Metzger, Jr., is an assistant 
steward at the Hotel Statler in Buffalo. 
His address is 30 Ashland Avenue. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Parmelee have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Dorothy A. Miner ’27, to Her- 
bert D. Rathbun, Hamilton ’26. She is 
teaching homemaking in the Coopers- 
town, New York High School. She lives 
at 8 Susquehanna Avenue. 








—OF WHICH OUR GRANDFATHERS 





Established 
1842 


Farm Machines 
of Outstanding 
Quality— 
Tractors 
Threshers 
Combines 
Skid Engines 
Hay Balers 
Silo Fillers 
Grain Drills 
Field Tillers 


Grand Detour 

and E. B. 

Plows and 

Tillage Tools 
Grain Binders 
Haying Machinery 
Corn Machinery 
Cotton Machinery 
Manure Spreaders 


NEVER DREAMED 


cultural College today stands at the 

door of Opportunity. Agriculture is 
making the most rapid strides in progress it 
has ever made, due to the application of two 
great forces—scientific investigation and 
practical engineering. The first of these indi- 
cates the lines along which progress can be 
made. The second indicates the best meth- 
ods and furnishes the necessary equipment. 


The result is a kind of farming of which our 
grandfathers never dreamed. Time and la- 
bor requirements are vastly reduced. Much 
better and- more timely work can be done. 
Oldtime handicaps of weather, weeds and 
pests are largely overcome. Results are larger 
and more certain. 


It is for this kind of farming that Case 
machines are produced. Every student of 
Agriculture should make it his business while 
at College to investigate the place of machin- 
ery in the modern farming program, and to 
make the distinction between high and low 
efficiency. This information is of the great- 
est practical importance. 


J. I. CASE T. M. CO., Inc. 


"2 young man who ajtends an Agri- 


Racine, Wis. 


CASE 


QUALITY MACHINES FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 
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Ruth V. O’Connor is assistant manager 
of the Lincklaen House in Cazenovia, 
New York. 

C. W. “Hap” Sadd is doing an excellent 
piece of work as manager of the G. L. F. 
Service Store at Sherburne, New York. 
Under Sadd’s management this store has 
shown a tremendous increase in sales. 

Dorothy T. Smith, who has been a 
reporter on The Geneva Daily Times, is 
now associate home editor of The Dairy- 
men’s League News, 11 WestForty-second 
Street, New York. She is living at 189 
Madison Avenue. 

Mrs. W. Raymond Thompson (Geral- 
dine ‘R. Tremaine ’26) is assistant 
dietitian at the Buffalo City Hospital. 
She lives at 197 Elmwood Avenue. She 
writes that L. Dale Davis ’26 is doing 
domestic educational work with the Erie 
County Child Welfare in Buffalo and 
living at 446 Franklin Street, and that 
Grace M. Schenk ’27 is taking a student’s 
dietitian’s training course at the Buffalo 
City Hospital and is living at 80 La Salle 
Avenue. 

Charles E. Truscott has been trans- 
ferred from the job of assistant manager 
of the Fulton Co-operative G. L. F. 
Service Store to a similar position at the 
Middletown G. L. F. Service Store. His 
address now is 35% Lincoln Street, 
Middletown, New York. 

E. Isabel Wallace is assistant manager 
of the record room in the general mana- 
ger’s office of R. H. Macy and Company, 
Incorporated, at Thirty-fourth Street and 
Broadway, New York. 

Going over to Europe, “Bill” Walling 
met a girl from his own home town 
(Chicago). He married her when he got 
over there! 

Eleanor E. Wright is a kitchen manager 
for Alice Foote MacDougall. She lives 
at 42 Perry Street, New York. 


28 
C. A. “Chuck” Abell is at the Appa- 
lachian forest experiment station at 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


Mildred M. Bishop was married last 
January to George A. Gombach. They 
are living in Buffalo. 


Reese L. Bryant has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant professor of poultry 
husbandry at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. 

Reynold O. Claycomb is now an 
assistant steward at the Hotel Statler in 
Buffalo. 


John F. Ellison is a seedsman for the 
Harris Seed Company, Coldwater, New 
York. 

Elizabeth M. Kreidler has _ been 
appointed laboratory technician at the 
Cattaraugus County, New York, 
laboratory. 

S. E. Alan McCallan’s engagement to 
Miss Hazel Tuson, Arts ’30, is announced. 
Alan is an assistant in the plant pathology 
department at Cornell. 























































































4-H PAGE 
(continued from page 11) 

contest in music appreciation. Forty- 
seven boys and four girls entered the 
poultry judging contest, judging four 
classes: Rhode Island Red cockerels, 
Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 
White Wyandotte pullets, and Single 
Comb White Leghorn pullets. Levi 
Collins of Chenango county, Charles 
Schmalz of Dutchess county and Phelps 


The Cornell Countryman 


Carter of Jefferson county won first, 
second and third places respectively. 

On Thursday morning the boys and 
girls said their “‘good-byes” and piled into 
autos, motor buses, and railroad specials 
to return to their homes in twenty-eight 
counties of New York State. 


Talks on College Life 


A new feature was added to the pro- 
gram this year in the talks on college life 
given to the boys and girls at the dormi- 














Your Idle Acres 
Yield no Profit 


N YOUR farm are acres where stumps 

and boulders are standing in the 
place of profitable crops. According to 
recent reports made by the Minnesota 
Department of Agriculture, a cleared acre 
yields ‘‘about 45 bushels of oats, or 30 
bushels of barley, or 159 bushels of pota- 
toes, or 9 tons of silage, or 214 tons of 
hay.” Land values and yield per acre as 
well as kinds of products differ in various 
sections, but stumps and boulders are 
found on nearly every farm in the coun- 
try. Every stump and boulder you allow 
to stay on your farm cuts down its yield 
per acre and your profits. The cleared 
acre is the profit-maker. 

, Landclearing can be done easily, quickly 
and cheaply with AGRITOL—the explo- 
sive made for land clearing by the du 
Pont Company. 


AGRITOL is made in cartridge or 
“stick”? form—about 172 ‘“‘sticks’” 114” 


x 8” to the 50-pound case. It can be loaded 
in damp soil—the best condition for stump 
blasting—does not spill when wrapper is 
slit to ensure proper loading of charges— 
does not burn—and has the approval of 
satisfied users. 

With an explosive like AGRITOL to 
blast stumps and boulders, your cleared 
acreage and production can be increased, 
and your farm made more profitable and 
valuable. 

You can buy AGRITOL of your dealer. 
Place your order now and clear your acres 
this Fall. Land cleared this month will be 
ready for cultivation next Spring. 

Send the coupon for your free copy of 
the “Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives”’ 
describing how to use du Pont explosives 
for land clearing, blasting ditches and 
other farm work where explosives may 
be used. 


AGRITOL 


for Land Clearing 


— POND 


REG. Uy. 5. PAT. OFF 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Dept. CD-10 Explosives Dept. 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of the ‘FARMERS’ HANDBOOK OF EXPLOSIVES.” 
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tories before they retired for their first 
night’s rest Monday eveing. These talks 
were given to the girls in Sage by Mrs. 
Ruby Greene Smith; at Risley by Miss 
Seeholzer; and at Cascadilla by Miss 
MeArthur. Mr. E. A. Flansburgh spoke 
to the boys at Baker dormitory. 


Music Memory Contest 

Music memory contests were held in 
eleven counties to select delegates for the 
State-Wide contest held during Junior 
Field Days. Each county was privileged 
to send one boy and one girl for this con- 
test. Orange, Rensselaer, Oneida, Schuy- 
ler, Albany, Chemung and Jefferson 
counties each were represented by a boy 
and a girl. Otsego, Delaware, Ontario and 
Tompkins counties sent one girl only. 
The contest consisted of naming the 
title and author and telling something 
about each of the ten selections played 
upon the New Orthophonic Victrola or 
played on the violin by Miss Eugenia 
Edamus accompanied by Miss Edith 
Kimple both of the Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music. Mary Louise Couch of 
Schuyler county made a perfect score. 
Rousseau Fower of Rensselaer county 
was high scorer among the boys. Miss 
Fannie Buchanan of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company was in charge of the 
contest. 

Recreation 

Each forenoon was devoted to lectures 
and demonstrations and in the afternoons 
time was divided among trips, contests, 
and athletic contests. The major athletic 
contest was the speed ball tournament 
between teams from twenty counties. 
Dutchess county team was awarded the 
Championship, defeating Chenango 
county in a closely contested final game, 
with a score of 6 to 5. 


Mr. R. G. Foster, formerly of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
was in charge of recreational activities 
for the Field Days. He conducted a 
recreational school for county delegates. 


Mr. A. B. Graham, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, spoke 
to all the boys Wednesday forenoon. 
The subject of his address was ‘‘What 
Makes a Man.” 


“Surely, Miranda, you’re not going to 
marry again when the Lord just took 
Smith.” 

“Yes, I shuah am,” replied Miranda. 
‘‘As long as the Lawd takes ’em, so will I. 


, 


—Arkansas Agriculturist 


Mildred—“‘But you used to be so fond 
of him. Why do you hate him now?” 

Gladys—‘‘Well, last night he told me 
I couldn’t whistle and just to show him I 
could I puckered up my mouth just as 
sweet and round, and what do you think 
the fool did? He just let me whistle.” 


—The Cornhusker Countryman 
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HONOR 


(continued from page 7) 


to bother one. If noise, smoking, cheat- 
ing, etc. are so bad in a classroom dur- 
ing examinations that the students can- 
not stop the nuisance they may ask the 
professor to remain in the room or make 
a report of the trouble to the honor 
committee. Distribution of blanks for 
the student to state his opinion of the 
conduct during the examination make 
for more interest on the student’s part; a 
bond of feeling between student, faculty, 
and honor committee; and knowledge 
for use by the committee. Courses 
having examinations which make cheat- 
ing difficult and reduce extra time to a 
minimum are especially good to reduce 
the number of opportunities for weaker 
persons to cheat. 


G and domecon students should 
keep the same standards of honor 
in other colleges as in their own. The 
standing of our college is lowered in the 
eyes of the faculties and students in 
other colleges when one of our students 
is found guilty of infringement of the 
honor system in their school. The case 
makes a greater impression than if the 
offense were committed in some other 
college. 

One must be especially careful of his 
honor as the end of the term nears and 
during the final examinations, for then 
most of the offenses occur. Most cases 
are those of students whose marks are 
near the “border line.” These persons 
are under greater mental anxiety near 
the end of the term, and yield more 
easily to temptation. 

Many cases appear to be those of 
students who cannot assert enough self 
control to avoid looking at another 
person’s paper when confronted by a 
question they believe they cannot answer. 
These cases are often unpremeditated. 
While doing the cheating they do not 
seem to realize they are acting dishonestly 
nor how severe the consequences may 
be. 

Cases of violation of the honor system 
in which the person flagrantly continues 


to do wrong after being spoken to should * 


be reported to the professor or instructor 
in charge or to some member of the honor 
committee. 

You, take a definite stand on the honor 
system. There is no credit in cheating, 
or otherwise not living up to the honor 
system. You are lowering yourself if you 
do not; worse, you are lowering the 
standing of the group. The honor system 
exists; no better method has been devised 
Be a booster of the system; help raise 
your own and your companion’s standard 
of honesty. 


The Cornell Countryman 




































































Send for ‘‘Better Buildings”’ 


TV LL 
{VNU 












Full Weight, pr Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel 


——— RUST-RESISTING Galvanized 
and lasting service! Roofing Products 
Why build to burn? For best protection from fire, 


storms and lightning, use metal roofing and siding. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets (alloyed with copper) 
are the highest quality sheets manufactured. Unequaled for Roofing, Siding, 
Flumes, Tarks and allsheet metal work. Use Keystone Roofing Tin for resi- 
7 dences. Look for the Keystone included in brands. Sold by leading dealers. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices; Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PROVEN FEEDS 


On hundreds of farms of agricultural college 
alumni you will find 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


or 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


or a combination of both, being used as the 
protein bases of good money-making rations. 


At the agricultural colleges— and wherever 
intelligent feeding is carried on — these feeds 
are known to be safe and economical pro- 


ducers of milk. 


When you tooare an alumnus, and keeping 
cows for your livelihood, one of your im- 
portant steps toward milk profits will be 
the use of one or both of these concentrates 
in your ration. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York Chicago 


Makers of the Feeds That Are 


IN 
EVERY LIVE 
DEALER’S STOCK 


AND 
EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY RATION 


40% Protein 
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Quality Materials Best Workmanship 


Peter Scusa 
MODERN SHOE REPAIRING 
We Call and Deliver 


Dial 2272 


Modern Methods Lowest Prices 
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GRANGE LECTURERS ATTEND 
CONFERENCE AT CORNELL 


Master of National Grange Speaks; 
Have Inter-State Dramatic 
And Debating Contests 


ORE than 250 grange lecturers 

gathered at Cornell August 8, 9, 
and 10, for the Atlantic Grange Lecturers’ 
conference. New York was represented yb 
114, New Jersey by 104, Pennsylvania 
oy * Delaware by 10, and Maryland 
y 5. 

Charles M. Gardner, high priest of 
Demeter, J. C. Farmer, national grange 
lecturer, and L. J. Taber, master of the 
national grange were present and spoke 
at different times during the meetings. 
Arthur W. Ashby, lecturer in agricultural 
economics in the summer school, of 
Aberystwith, Wales spoke on rural con- 
ditions in Great Britain, and also dis- 
cussed stabilizing market prices, citing 
experiments in Britain. 

Wednesday evening, August 8, a 
debate on the question “Resolved that 
agriculture should have aid equivalent 
to that industry receives” took place 
between Delaware and Maryland, Mary- 
land, upholding the affimative side of the 
question, won the judge’s decision, but 
Delaware claims popular vote. 

Speeches and discussions on the subject 
of equalization of taxes took up Thursday 
morning’s meeting; farm relief was dis- 
cussed Friday morning and rural youth 
Friday afternoon. 

Thursday night a picnic at Enfield 
Glen took place. Grangers walked 
through the glen before supper, and after 
supper engaged in a song competition. 
Each state sang the state song and 


“America the Beautiful.” First prize 
went to Delaware and second prize to 
New Jersey. 


In the University Theater at Willard 
Straight Friday evening, four plays were 
presented. The first prize of a silk 
banner appropriately inscribed, contri- 
buted by Henry Morgenthau Jr., pub- 
lisher of the American Agriculturist, was 
awarded to the Redfield Grange of 
Oswego County, for the play “Day by 
Day.” Second prize, a silk flag, went to 
the Lansing Grange for “The Exile.” 
“Beads on a String” won third award, a 
velvet alter cloth, for the Laurel Hill, 
Pennsylvania, Grange, and “Safety 
Razors First,’’ brought fourth place to 
the Center Grange of Delaware. 


Purpose Was to Promote Grange 
Leadership 


The purpose of the conference was 
announced as the promotion of grange 
leadership. Each Atlantic grange was 
expected to send a delegate. Heading 
each representation was the state lecturer, 
for Maryland, Mrs. T. Roy Brooks; 
for Delaware, A. Bailey Thomas; for 
om Howard G. Eisman; for 
New Jersey, Walter H. Whiton, for New 
York, Miss Elizabeth Arthur. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Arthur, of Lowville, 
state lecturer for NewYork, was in charge 
of the conference. This conference was 
similar to those held in the New England 
states for a number of years. 





Professors G. F. Warren, F. A. Pearson, 
and H. A. Ross, of farm management, 
Professor Otto Rahn, of bacteriology, and 
F. B. Morrison, director of the experi- 
ment station, spent the summer with a 
commission in Germany studying the 
dairy and meat industries. 


AG ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
PLAN FALL GET-TOGETHER 


Excellent Program Promised For 
First Gathering Tuesday 
October 2 


Tt Ag Association comes to life with 
a bang after its summer “aestivation” 
by holding a new type of get-acquainted 
get-together in Roberts Assembly on 
Tuesday, October 2, at 8 o’clock. 


The executive committee is completing 
arrangements for this meeting, and they 
report that special features of the pro- 
gram are especially for freshmen and in- 
coming students. Dean Mann, ’05 will 
welcome the students, both new and old, 
in behalf of the College. ‘“Benny” 
Benson ’29, wearer of the C, will explain 
college athletics and activities. ‘‘Howie”’ 
Beers, ’29 will talk in behalf of the Ag 
Association. 


Speeches will be a minor part of the 
program, however, which will present 
for the first time to new students some of 
our favorite faculty members in stunts 
for which they are famous among old 
students. It is rumored that “something 
really rural” may be present in the form 
of edibles and drinkables. 

This get-together will be the only 
‘free-for all’? event of the season, -all 
subsequent functions being limited to 
paid members of the Association, in 
accordance with word given out by the 
executive committee. Plans for the 
season’s activities will be discussed at 
the meeting October 2. 

The Ag Association is the oldest 
student organization on the Campus. 
Its first constitution was adopted in 
1884, and the organization has been 
functioning ever since. 
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GRANGERS AT THE ATLANTIC GRANGE LECTURERS CONFERENCE 


This Shows the Grange Lecturers on the Steps of Baker Laboratoryjof Chemistry, which was Their Headquarters during the Conference August 8, 9, and 10 


This Conference was the First of its Kind ‘Held in the Atlantic}States. 
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DOMECON TAKES HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT SURVEYIN SUMMER 


Domecon took its first household 
management survey this summer on 
Tompkins County farms. The survey 
included questions on finances, nutrition, 
and clothing. They got about 200 records. 
Miss Canon, Miss Blackmore, and Miss 
Henry were in charge of the survey. Nancy 
Lee Booker, Esther Young ’29, and Jean 
Warren ’29, assisted in taking records. 


The questionner would visit a farm 
* homemaker and get as accurate answers 
as possible to the questions. The women 
were exceedingly courteous and co- 
operative in helping the college. To do 
this was no small thing, for the average 
farm homemaker doesn’t have much free 
time and the questionnaire took from one 
and one-half to six hours to fill out. The 
questionnaire, which was the result of 
much hard work and boiling down, con- 
sisted of 31 pages. 

The survey staff lived in the neighbor- 
hood. They made definite appointments 
with each woman before calling on her. 
Each farm was given a number, which 
appears on the record rather than the 
name of the record-giver. The tabulating, 
which is now being done, is strictly im- 
personal. It will be about one year 
before the results will be obtained. 


Clothing Records Taken 


The clothing record included a list of 
the clothes purchased by each member of 
the family last year. This list gave the 
number of garments, the material, cost, 
and years expected wear. From this in- 
formation the average cost of clothes 
for individuals of different age can be cal- 
culated. They also asked how, where, 
and why the woman selected her gar- 
ments, or why she made them herself. 
They asked how much training she had 
had in sewing, how much time she spent 
sewing, what she made, and if she liked 
to sew. These figures may show what 
materials wear best and whether it pays 
to buy cheap clothes, or expensive ones, 
or to make them at home. 

The food record show what the family 
eats, how much they eat, and how the 
food is prepared. It contains a brief 
health and hygiene record and tells the 
average yearly cost of food. When the 
information has been tabulated, some 
correlation may be found between food 
and health. 

The other questions will give some 
population statistics, information about 
the house, and the farm woman’s equip- 
ment. They will show how the farmers 
and their wives are keeping abreast of the 
times through magazines, correspondence 
courses, the radio, and farm organizations; 
how many hours a day it takes to be a home- 
maker, and gives some information about 
the cost and depreciation of furniture. 

The financial record shows the for what 
people spend their money. 





Domecon 


1932 ONLY 


Frosh we’re glad to have you 
come (we really are). If you’re 
good, in four years, the college will 
be as sorry to see you leave as they 
were to see the class of 1928 leave. 

Domecon and Cornell have a 
It’s waiting 


lot to give to you. 
for you here, but, it’s up to you to 


get it. They won’t hunt you out 
to give it to you. 

We hope you’ll find in domecon 
students and domecon profs the 
spirit we’ve found, for it’s worth 
while looking for it. 





NEW FACULTY FOLKS CHOSEN 


Several new names appear on the staff 
in the new domecon announcement. In 
the clothing department, Muriel Brasie 
will be an acting assistant professor, and 
Laura Leske an instructor. 

In hotel management, R. J. Kief will 
lecture on hotel stewarding and the 
second term A. H. Treman will instruct 
in hotel law. 

Marion Pfund is acting assistant pro- 
fessor of foods and Irene Sanborn is 
assistant in home economcis. 

Helen Hubbell is an assistant professor 
and Mrs. A. F. Scidmore is an instructor 
in extension. 


DOMECON WAYS AND MEANS 


Too hot an iron will yellow silk and 
make it stiff. 

Dark or soft dull colors tend to make 
the wearer look small. 

To retain the tints in colored clothes, 
wash them before they are badly soiled. 

Before dyeing any garment be sure it 
is clean. Dye does not conceal soiled 
spots. 

Fresh grass or mildew stains on fabrics 
will disappear if washed in clear cold 
water. Don’t use soap for them. 

A piece of velvet is often more effective 
than a brush to remove dust from silk or 
straw hats. 

Clean dusty felt hats by rubbing 
briskly with a dry sponge. 

White chamois gloves are softer after 
washing if allowed to dry with some soap 
in them. 

Moisture and extreme heat destroy 
the wearing quality of shoe leather. 

Keep a piece of dried orange peel in 
your tea cannister and see what a delicate 
and delicious flavor it gives the tea. 

If a lock sticks, try oiling the key and 
turning it several times in the lock. 
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HOTEL EMPLOYES TAKE 
SUMMER COURSE AT COLLEGE 


Hotel proprietors, managers, clerks, 
chefs, auditors, and even head waiters 
were some of the positions represented 
by the 29 hotel men from 12 states who 
attended the summer courses in hotel 
administration at Cornell University. 


This short course is the first of its kind 
to be given in an eastern university. The 
work was planned to make the Cornell 
University facilities for hotel instruction 
available to those hotel employees who 
could not take time to attend the regular 
four-year degree course in hotel adminis- 
tration which has been taught at Cornell 
for the past six years. 


The summer session gave the hotel men 
classroom and laboratory work from 
eight to five o’clock every week day, and 
— had to study at night to keep up 
with each day’s assignments. Instruction 
was given in hotel accounting and food 
preparation. After completing the 
summer study the students returned to 
their respective hotels to put into practice 
ideas gained at Cornell. 


Additional courses, in hotel engineering 
and psychology, are announced for the 
school next summer. 


HOTEL UNDERGRADS WORK HARD 


About ninety undergraduates in the 
school of hotel management at Cornell 
University were employed in hotels in 
nineteen states this summer. One of the 
requirements of this course is that the 
students shall gain practical experience 
in the summer. 

Students are required during the 
summer to send in five reports on their 
work and observation. The first report 
is on the student’s own job, the second, 
on some job inferior to the student’s, the 
third on a job superior, the fourth on a 
job in another department, and the fifth 
a summary report on the entire summer’s 
experience. 


The largest proportion of these students 
spend the summer as clerks of one sort or 
another. According to the classification 
list, 23 students are employed as clerks. 
Bellmen come second with six, and as- 
sistant stewards are third with five. 
Other positions of the students are: 
manager, assistant manager, pantryman, 
steward, storeroom man, assistant 
butcher, cashier, chef’s helper, houseman, 
and trucker. 


States in which these students were 
employed include: New York, New 
Jersey, Colorado, Indiana, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Mexico, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Vermont, Iowa, Ontario. 


Put a thimble on the end of the curtain 
rod so that it may be pushed through the 
curtain without catching the fabric. 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN 


(oustom Jewelry 


REAL AND IMITATION 


Stone Set Pendants, Ear- 
rings, Rings and Chains 





SEE OUR SELECTION 





BERT PATTEN 
THE JEWELER 


306 E. State St. « White Studio Bldg. 
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The Peter Mattli 
Language School 
French German 


a4 


- College Entrance, College Board, Regents 
Exminations, etc. 

- Reading Course in Scientific German 15-20 
Lessons. 

. Reading Course in Scientific French 10-15 
Lessons. 

- Reading Course in Newspaper French 15- 
20 Lessons. 


Courses b,c, and d have been developed 
specifically for people who have no 
previous knowledge of the language. 


aa 
Any information concerning these courses 


will be given gladly upon inquiry 
Telephone 8642 107-109 Dryden Road 











New and Used; 





412 College Ave. 





College Textbooks 


Come early and get the Used Copies 
You will save money 


The Triangle Book Shop 







For All Courses 


For twenty-four years we have been 
selling Textbooks and Student Supplies 


Sheldon Court 
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For the 
Disciples 


SENIORS WORK AND FROLIC AT 


ADIRONDACK CAMP 


HE bunch arrived at forestry camp 

on August 23 and 24, traveling in 
all sorts of conveyances ranging in size 
from ‘Smitty’s”’ diminutive flivver to 
the department’s ever faithful truck. 
Camp was pitched and a cold-blooded 
contingent, composed of “Franz” Beyer, 
“Mac” McConnell and “Smitty” went 
for an invigorating if somewhat icy swim 
in Fishing Brook. For want of a better 
emblem Archie Budd’s pajamas were run 
up the flagpole as a temporary flag. 
Marvin Smith was elected president of 
the camp with “Chet” Burnham and 
““Chuck”’ McConnell as his legal advisors 
To “Ivy” Olsen was awarded the job of 
custodian of the notes. 


C. E. Crew Arrive with Alibis 


The day after Labor Day the crew 
from Civil Engineering camp ambled in 
with various reasons as to why they were 
a day or more late. Needless to say the 
profs took it all with a grain of salt. 

The camp was divided into sections, 
each section working one week on silvi- 
culture, one on mensuration, and the 
remainder on utilization. The 
culturites” studied forest types, soil 
differences, sample plots, thinnings, cut- 
tings and the quality, kind and amount 
of reproduction. The mensuration crew 
ran cruises to determine the topography, 
the volume and kind of timber, and 
figured the stand per acre on part of the 
Finch Pruyn tract. This is the same sort 
of data that forest management plans are 
based on. A new feature was added this 
year to provide for the civil service exam 
requirements for Junior Forester, which 
calls for a piece of research and a thesis 
written thereon. This year the faculty 
gave all those who so desired an oppor- 
tunity to perform this research at camp. 

Trips were taken to the Oval Wood 
Dish Company, Santa Clara sawmill 
(out of operation), Finch Pruyn paper- 
mill, International Paper Company, 
State Nursery at Saratoga, and the 
logging operations of the Oval Wood 
Dish Company on the Rockefeller tract 
and those of the Finch Pruyn Company 
on the Huntington tract. Last but not 
least the embryo lumberjacks toiled and 
sweated up the slopes of the peaks of 
Morris, Goodenow, and Marcy. 

The tried but true culinary artist, 
Dean Rockwell officiated in the kitchen, 
aided by Lengford Baker, the boy with 
the Apollo profile. 

On Saturday, September 22, camp was 
struck and the 26 students, 4 profs and 
2 cooks left in the 12 cars, “‘Smitty’s” 
flivver.and the truck. 
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TO THE BABES IN THE WOODS 


“To every man there cometh 
A way and ways and a way, 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go.” 


You have had so much advice and so 
many ‘dont’s’ heaped upon your young 
and verdant heads, that our greatest gift 
would be to refrain from giving more 
advice. We can say only this—that 
you hold in your hands your universit 
career to be made or broken as you will 
and how you will. In the long run we 
have found it best to be such disciples 


SAINT MURPHIUS 


that our patron Saint Murphius will be 
proud of us. We might explain that St. 
Murph is to the foresters what St. Pete 
is to the Methodists. Payment of dues 
and attendance at forestry club meetings 
always please the dear old saint. The 
first meeting will probably be on Monday, 
October 1, at 8 p. m. in our clubroom on 
the top floor of Fernow Hall, the forestry 
building. Two years ago we ran a 
Frontier or Lumberjack Ball and made 
lots of money. This year we’re aiming 
to do likewise. 


26 


Foresters 


7 


Of Saint 
Murphius 


LIGHTS ON THE STARS 

During our logging trips at camp we 
discovered that our distinguished 
“Count”? Marco had very taking ways. 
On the Bay Pond trip he acquired a 
double bitted axe and on the Finch 
Pruyn trip he returned the proud pos- 
sessor of a hand carved axe handle and 
a glass of good old Vin Rouge. He ex- 
plains it quite modestly, “I can’t help 
it if they like me!” 

Our noble editor “Pil” Bullock had 
worked so hard at C. E. camp that he 
deserved a rest at forestry camp. So the 
kind gods of fate sent him an infection of 
the right knee until he had recuperated. 

The annual horseshoe tournament 
afforded some keen competition in the 
opening rounds. Due to some of the 
entries’ bashfulness at not wishing to be 
eliminated so early, all the matches were 
me played in time to announce the winner 

ere. 

The U. S. Reserve Army is going to be 
inflicted with a bunch of foresters on its 
rolls. At the artillery camp at Sacketts’ 
Harbor “Bob” Hallock, George Hedden, 
“Ivy” Olsen, “‘Ted’” Taylor and “Ed” 
Shotaffer passed a pleasant six weeks 
vacation, while at the infantry camp at 
Plattsburgh, “Shanty” Hoffman and 
“Walt” Fleischer sported around in O. D. 
uniform for the same six weeks. 

The first week at forestry camp a 
wedding announcement arrived stating 
that on February 18, 1928, Elizabeth 
Towne, Cornell ’30 and “Matty” Mat- 
tison ’28 were duly married at Trumans- 
burg. We offer our best wishes, but 
wonder how “Matty” ever kept it a 
secret that long. 


History of Saint Murphius 


“There was ohce a very holy man 
named Murphius. He dwelt in a hut in 
Epping Forest, and was famed for his 
piety among all the woodcutters and 
charcoal burners of the region. Now it 
chanced that in the fourteenth year of 
the reign of King Henry, the third of that 
name, the Lord sent a great fire that 
brought destruction to all the forest from 
Waltham Abbey even unto Stapleford 
Tawney, and all the people were in dire 
straits and extremity of spirit. But the 
Holy Murphius gathered the people 
about him and conjured the evi! spirit 
to come out of the fire. Se the demon 
with a great cry fled away az: the fire 
was no more. And when he died his 
body was laid in Waltham Abbey, and 
ever afterward it gave forth a sweet savor 
and many miracles were worked there- 
with. So it was known that he was a 
saint. But when the eighth Henry 
despoiled the Abbey the body was not 
to be found.” 

—From the “Otia Monastica” of Caesa- 
rius Frisius. 
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SUNDAY—WEDNESDAY ” NOW_ WHERE 
| AM | GOING 
“Excess Baggage” | | me 37 
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| pos- 
You'll tell your friends you were 


THURSDAY—SATURDAY | | heartily pleased. After you’ve enjoy- 

? 1 | ed our pure foods properly cooked, 
Keith-Albee vongll eel che woikd shout it. 

Vaudeville and Feature } || 318 College Ave. 111 Water St. 
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For Complete Satisfaction .. . 
Make Rothschilds’ Your Shopping Center 


Maybe it’s a bit of modernism you want in your room furnishings .. . 
perhaps it’s the very latest style trend you seek in apparel . . . you may 
even be a trifle thrifty . . . at any rate, we hope you will eventually 
make this your Shopping Headquarters. 


APPAREL FOR WOMEN FURNISHINGS FOR MEN 
TOILET ACCESSORIES STATIONERY SUPPLIES 


Room Furnishings of Every Description, including 
LAMPS : DESK SETS : FURNITURE - BEDDING - BANNERS - PICTURES 


Everything for the Home and Individual. 


Rothschild Bros. 


A Metropolitan Department Store 


g a.m. to 6 p.m. Daily ’ State STREET aT T10GA Phone 2711 
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MARION L. MANN MARRIES 
HOWARD J. STOVER IN SAGE 


Attractive Ceremony is Performed 
Before Crowd of Cornellians 
and Friends 


MESS Marion Lansing Mann, daughter 
of Dean A. R. Mann, of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, and 
Mrs. Mann, was married to Howard 
James Stover, of Sanborn, New York, in 
Sage Chapel September 4, in the presence 
of a large congregation of relatives and 
friends. 

Rev. James H. Gagnier, of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, formerly pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Ithaca, performed the 
ceremony. Professor George Daland was 
the organist. The chapel was prettily 
decorated in green and white, with palms, 
ferns, and gladioli. 

The bride was given in marriage by her 
father. A sister, Miss Jeanette Wilbur 
Mann ’31, was maid of honor, and Gordon 
M. Read was best man. The brides- 
maids were the Misses Myra Emerson 
*31, Pauline Hoisington ’30, Helen 
Gillespie ’31, and Margaret Saxe ’30. 
The ushers were: Lawrence Wood, Dr. 
Walter oH. Burkholder, Lawrence 
Vaughan, Edwin Harrison, Albert Rhoad, 
Herbert Linsdale, Malcolm Mattice ’30, 
Truman Powers ’30, Francis Troy ’29, 
and Robert Hood ’30. The University 
chimes were played after the ceremony by 
Paul Hulsander of Owego, a fraternity 
brother of the bridegroom. 

Mrs Stover was a member of the class 
of 1930 in the Arts College, and Mr. 
Stover has been a graduate student in 
agricultural economics. 

A reception for relatives and immediate 
friends was held after the ceremony at the 
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home of the bride’s parents. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stover left after the reception for 
College Station, Texas, where Mr. Stover 
will assume his duties as assistant pro- 
fessor of statistics and accounting in the 
State College. 


SHORT COURSES IN SUMMER 
SCHOOL ARE SUCCESSFUL 


Courses of less than six weeks duration 
in the summer school have proved 
successful, announces R. M. Stewart, 
director of the school. 

To meet the needs of different groups of 
students the organization of the courses 
varied. Some courses were intensive 
taking all the time of the student for the 
one course alone. Some were part of 
the regular summer work which could be 
continued another summer. Others were 
devised to meet particular professional 
needs. In all cases the wishes of the 
students were consulted in the arrange- 
ment of the courses. 

Professor Stewart announces that it is 
likely that the policy of special unit 
courses will be continued so far as they 
meet genuine needs. Also, more regular 
six-week courses designed to meet the 
demands of the agricultural vocations 
will be provided, it is announced. The 
total enrollment in the summer schools 
of agricultural, home economics and 
biology was nearly nine hundred. 


Professor I.-.F. Hall, of farm manage- 
ment, leaves September 30 for the State 
College of Agriculture at Madison, Wis- 
consin, where he will have charge of 
farm management extension. 


Men! 
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E. G. MISNER ’13 CONDUCTS 
SURVEY IN TOMPKINS COUNTY 


Gets Many Valuable Records to Help 
In Teaching Farm Management 


PROFESSOR E. G. Misner ’13 conduct- 
ed a farm management survey of five of 
the townships in Tompkins County this 
summer. 

Erwin Graue, R. G. Maxwell ’21, H. L. 
Page ’28, L. L. Clough ’29, H. 8S. North- 
rup ’29, and A. J. Paulus assisted in 
taking records. 


The townships visited were Dryden, 
Danby, Lansing, Ulysses, and Groton. 
About 900 labor incomes, and 1500 to 1600 
history and parcel sheets were obtaned. 


The records were for the year April 1, 
1927 to April 1, 1928. The labor incomes 
tell what crops the farmer produces, 
what he thinks they were worth, changes 
in inventory, and other business that the 
farmer did during the past year. The 
history sheets give the operator’s and 
hired man’s history, a financial statement, 
the houses on the farm, the amount and 
value of products furnished by the farm 
for the operator, the milk production 
possibilities, and some miscellaneous in- 
formation. 

The first survey the farm management 
department took was in 1907. These 
records are used in writing bulletins and 
to give a practical basis to the teaching 
of the farm management department. 


C. W. Gilbert, former instructor in 
farm management, is now teaching farm 
management work and doing extension 
work at the Vermont State College of 
Agriculture, Burlington, Vermont. 








Get acquainted with Brown & 
Brown ‘‘custom-built clothes’’ 
ready-for-wear. 










Clothes, exclusively tailored 
for Cornell men from finest 
imported fabrics, distinctive in 
every way. 


$ 4S and more 


BROWN & BROWN 
142 E. State St. Ithaca, N.Y. 
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We Know 


because we’ve been there 


We are Cornell Men 
catering exclusively to the 
discriminating clientele of 
Cornell University. 








We know the present day demands 
of style and quality at moderate price, 
and that’s just what we specialize in 
giving you. 








Astore that’s different, with a friendly 
and informal atmosphere. Won’t you 
come in and get acquainted? 


Barkleys 









Next to the 
Strand Theatre 
















All Fixed Up! 


to give you service again this year. 


You’ll be all fixed up for the year if you 
get a pressing contract, including service 
in cleaning, repairing, and altering. 


Dial 2082 


for prompt service 





Suits made in the Cornell manner. Alter- 
ations a specialty. For any kind of tailor- 
ing work come to us. The work is done 
by first class tailors. Prices are moderate. 








Tuxedos and accessories for formal wear. 


A new line of haberdashery—correct in 
style—reasonable in price. 






AU BON MARCHE 
Tailoring Haberdashery 
105 Dryden Road 


















Their principal requirement 
is DEPENDABILITY 


( Tue Cayuca Press includes among its customers large or- 
ganizations that require accuracy, promptness, appearance, 


technical skill, mass production, and personal attention. 


(( Their subject matter ranges from Latin, Spanish, and English 
literatures to pyschology, chemistry, and agriculture. 


(@ Their needs range from postal card and office forms to 


periodicals and cloth bound books. 


Every printing customer requires a 
DEPENDABLE PRINTER 


be 





The ©ayuga Press 


PRINTING PLANT OF 
Cornell Alumni News Publishing Corporation 
113 East Green Street + IrHaca, New York 
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BIDS ARE OPENED FOR NEW 
PLANT INDUSTRY BUILDING 


The bids for the construction of the 
Plant Industry building were opened 
August 9 in the office of the state com- 
missioner of education. The university 
was represented by Mr. C. D. Bostwick, 
comptroller. 


The state appropriation available for 
the construction of the plant industry 
building is $1,100,000, and the total bids 
amounted to $924,255, so the bids are 
well within the appropriation. 

The low bids are: for construction, 
F. W. Mark aietien Company of 
Philadelphia, $777,400; for heating, W. 
W. Wetmore Corporation of Buffalo, 
$63,880; for sanitary work, Thomas 
O’Brien, Incorporated of Brooklyn, 
$47,459; for electrical work, Vander- 
linde-Wirley, of Rochester, $35,516. 

According to Dean A. R. Mann the 
departments to be housed in the new 
buildings are botany, plant pathology, 
plant breeding, floriculture and orna- 
mental horticulture, and pomology. The 
department of vegetable gardening, in 
the poultry husbandry building, will 
take up the space now used by the de- 
partment of pomology in East Roberts 
Hall. The new building, for which the 
foundation has already been laid, is east 
of East Roberts Hall. 


VEGETABLE GROWERS 
“CONFAB” AT CORNELL 


The department of vegetable gardening 
entertained more than 150 members of 
the New York state vegetable growers 
association for their summer field meeting 


Choose 


Holstein-Friesians 


HE largest, the stongest, and most vigor- 


ous of all dairy breeds. 


Their production of milk and butterfat is the 


highest of all breeds of cattle. 


That is why they are most popular and most 
numerous in the better dairy sections of 


America. 


Let us send you a few facts on Holsteins. 


Write 


“Yhe 


Extension Service . 


HOLSTEIN(SFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
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on Wednesday, August 8. The central 
New York Vegetable grower’s association 
toured to Ithaca in two big busses, and 
others were present from most of the 
garden sections of the state, according to 
Professor Paul Work, who was in charge 
of the gathering. 


Commercial concerns demonstrated 
the use of garden tractors and other 
supplies. Of particular interest was a new 
machine for transplanting celery and 
other crops. This machine receives the 
plants from the hands of two workers 
who ride on it, and from this point on the 
plants are carried a until left 
firmly planted in watered soil. 


Visitors inspected experiments by the 
Cornell University Experiment Station 
and the details of these were explained by 
Professor H. C. Thompson. How to 
prevent celery, onions, and cabbage from 
going to seed; training and pruning of 
tomatoes; and the use of paper mulch 
were of particular interest. Professor 
Paul Work showed the group some 
600 or 800 plantings. Growers were 
particularly interested in the Italian 
sprouting broccoli, in the summer straight 
neck squash and in a new plant for 
greens called Han Tsai which has been 
received from West China. 

Miss Charity Smith of Ithaca, New York, 
demonstrated the making of her vege- 
table caricatures which seemed to offer 
excellent possibilities for exhibition, 
advertising and elementary school handi- 
craft, it is stated. 


Professor and Mrs. V. B. Hart an- 
nounce the arrival of Donald Edwin on 
August 6. 
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“DAY-OLD CHICK” MEN FORM 
HATCHERYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Most of the men in New York state 
who are engaged in the day-old chick 
industry met at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, August 6, and 
formed a hatcherymen’s association. 

The third annual poultrymen’s tour 
took place on the Cornell campus on 
August 7 and 8. Wednesday, the New 
York state cooperative poultry certifi- 
cation association met in the poultry 
husbandry building on the campus. 

George Shoupe of Puyallup, Washing- 
ton, spoke on the preparations of pullets 
for, and the management of them at lay- 
ing contests. Mr. Shoupe has been 
manager of the Washington state egg 
laying contests, and according to Pro- 
fessor James E. Rice, head of the poultry 
department at Cornell, is one of the most 
successful managers of egg-laying con- 
tests in the United States. Other 
features of the program Tuesday were a 
tour of the Cornell campus and poultry 
buildings, an organ recital by Professor 
E, G. Mead, readings of some of his 
rural rhymes by Professor R. M. (Bob) 
Adams, and an address by Professor Rice 
on the outlook for poultry husbandry in 
New York State. On Wednesday Pro- 
fessor W. H. Monahan of Amherst, 
Massachusetts spoke on the Massachu- 
setts plan of certification. 

According to W. G. Krum, who was in 
charge of the meetings, they were a 
success, and poultrymen attending felt 
they had received many helpful ideas. 
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230 East Ohio Street Chicago, III. 
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THE ITHACA The Thinking Fellow 
ENGRAVING Calls a Yellow 
COMBARNY 


can be relied upon to take care 
of all your engraving needs. To Calla 


PHOTOGRAPHS Yellow Cab 


RETOUCHING 


ENGRAVING Dial 2451 


DESIGNING 


Plates of all kinds in black and 
white and by the four color process 


THE ITHACA | . 
FNGRAVING CO. | Day and Night Service 


First National Bank Bldg. + Ithaca, N. Y. Clean Efficient D rwvers 











|WEST CLOCKS + WHITMAN’S CHOCOLATES + STATIONERY + TOILET ARTICLES 





HEALTR 


A good doctor and a trustworthy druggist,—your health’s best friends. 


We strive to impress you in all our contacts with 
the trustworthiness of our work and merchandise. 


We function with unusual care 
in our Prescription Department. 


THE HILL DRUG STORE 


C. W. DANIELS, PHARMACIST 
328 COLLEGE AVE. 





* WATERMAN’S, WAHL’S, AND PARKER’S PENS AND PENCILS * « ¢ 








CAMPUS CHATS 


COMPETS HO! 


Tue Countryman will open com- 
petitions soon which will lead to positions 
on the editorial and business staffs. We 
who have worked on The Countryman 
cannot begin to tell you what it has 
meant to us. The contacts we make, and 
the things we learn repay us many times 
for the work we do. Many former 
board members have positions now in 
which their work on THe CounTRYMAN 
interested them. They recommend 
Countryman training most highly. We 
do too. 

Our limited vocabulary doesn’t enable 
us to describe what THe CounTRYMAN and 
its work mean to us. All we can say is 
come and see for yourself. 


THE GENEVA STATION 

How many of us know anything about 
the State Experiment Station at Geneva? 
We get The Station News every week, so 
we know a little about it. We know that 
the International Entomological Congress 
and the State Horticultural Society 
visited there on the same day in August. 
One of the horticulturists was Thomas 
Byrd, brother of Commander Byrd and 
Governor Byrd of Virginia. The Station 
had a rather extensive and very good 
exhibit at the State Fair. These are 
only a few of the things that we have 
learned about the Station. They certainly 
must make things hum. It might not 
hurt all of us to know more. Drop in 
some “dead hour” and read The News. 
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WET PAINT 


All ye Olde Stydents will be pleased to 
note the fresh coats of paint on the 
benches between Roberts and Stone and 
East Roberts. We think the grey is 
much nicer than the dull black they were 
formerly. 

We also found out (by means of “Wet 
Paint” signs) that the doors and wood- 
work in Roberts have been varnished. 


FARM BUREAU MEMBERS MEET 
AT COLLEGE IN AUGUST 


Farmers interested in farm bureaus 
were invited to attend the eastern farm 
bureau training school at Cornell, August 
29, 30, and 31. Problems of farmers in 
the northeastern states and the relation 
of the farm bureaus to these problems 
were discussed at the conference. 

Sam H. Thompson, president of the 
American farm bureau federation was the 
main speaker, and others of importance 
on the three day program were: M.S. 
Winder, executive secretary of the federa- 
tion, H. E. Taylor of the New Jersey 
federation, and Mrs. Charles W. Sewell 
director of the home and community 
service of the national organization. 

The importance of organization as the 
means for solving the difficulties which 
today confront the farmer was stressed. 
Other problems discussed were the pur- 
pose of a farm bureau and agricultural 
problems in the northeastern states. 
Mrs. Sewell spoke on ‘‘the woman in the 
case,” and urged ‘a higher standard of 
living on the farm income to pay the 
bill.”’ 

The ‘‘inside story’ of the farmer’s 
fight for relief was told by Chester H. 
Gray, director of the legislative service of 
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the American farm bureau federation. 
As a representative of organized agri- 
culture in Washington, D. C. Mr. Gray 
had an active share in shaping much of 
the significant legislation affecting agri- 
culture which has come out of congress 
in the past several years. 


On the program from New York state 
were: C. R. White, president of the New 
York state federation; H. E. Babcock, 
general. manager of the cooperative 
G. L. F. exchange; Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer, director of the State College 
of Home Economics; Dean A. R. Mann, of 
the State Colleges of Agricultureand Home 
Economics; and E. V. Underwood, secre- 
tary of the New York state federation. 


POULTRY JUDGING SCHOOL 
WAS WELL ATTENDED 


A total of 91 persons were at Cornell 
from June 25 to 30 for the eleventh 
annual poultry judging school given by 
the poultry department. All parts of 
New York State were represented and, 
in addition, students came from Dela- 
ware, Georgia, North Carolina, Iowa, 
Illinois, Virginia, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Kentucky, Vermont, Indiana, 
Connecticut, Kansas, Pennsylvania, and 
Canada—a total of 14 states and Canada. 
The aim of the school was to teach prac- 
tical farmers how to judge poultry for 
egg and meat production. 


The contest, now being sponsored by 
the National Automoblie Chamber of 
Commerce for the oldest car in America, 
should easily be won by some of the cars 
on the Cornell campus. 





DHARMACISTS 
FOR HALFA CENTURY 


Prescriptions 
Drugs and 
Pharmaceutical 
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WHITE & BURDICK 
116 EAST STATE ST. 








The Republic Inn 


Invites your consideration of 


its dining room for 


BANQUET PARTIES 


Week day luncheons 
and dinners $1.25 


Special Sunday dinners $1.50 
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Be Consistent = 


start the year and end it with 


{ WHITING’S 


WRITING PAPER 


A choice of Narbonne, Sherington, 
Royal Velvet and Wembley Weave 


60 Sheets, 50 Envelopes $1.00 


R. A. Heggie & Bro. Co. 


Don’t Forget Our 
Engraving Department 


THE STUDENT 
SUPPLY STORE 


aah cenit eek ait 136 East State Street 


Ithaca, New York 
403 College Ave. Open Evenings 


























... You're invited . . . to drop in the store. . . ahead 


are invited of the ‘“‘other fellow” . . . to see what’s what for fall 

... try on a few coats . . . see what the mirror says 
. .. notice the new woolens ... the new lines . . . the smooth, soft, easy, stay- 
in-shape drape ... the surprising prices ... even if you plan to get your suit 
...amonth from now... might just as well have it .. . fresh and new... this 
week ! 


Suits $30 up Topcoats $25 up 
Bostonian Shoes $7 to $11 
Flannel Felt Hats $6 to $8 





Buttrick & Frawley Inc. 


‘‘Ithaca’s Largest Men’s and Boy’s Store”’ 


JOHN BARLOW RECOMMENDS 
COURSE FOR MACHINERY 


His good crop of oats and barley this 
year are the result of giving his grain 
drill a college education, says John L. 
Barlow, of Oneida county. Last year 
Mr. Barlow loaded his grain drill, Ford- 
son tractor, and manure spreader on a 
truck and took them to Ithaca where 
he gave them a complete overhauling in 
the workshops of the State College of 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Barlow says that the department 
of rural engineering, which has charge of 
the work shops, required him to put in a 
full day’s work each day while he was 
fixing up his machinery. The depart- 
ment supervised his repair job and in- 
structed him in proper methods so that 
he knew a great deal more about repair- 
ing farm machinery when he got through 
with his “course.” 
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ODD & ENDS FROM 
* EVERY WHERE ° 


At the end of two weeks work in the 
college shops, Mr. Barlow brought his 
three machines home, and says they were 
almost like new and gave good service 
during the summer. Although his 
machines may have learned only a little 
while at college, says Mr. Barlow, he 
knows he learned a great deal. 

This winter the State College is again 
offering courses in rural engineering as 
well as in dairy industry, poultry hus- 
bandry, fruit growing, flower growing, 
vegetable crops, and general agriculture. 
Information may be obtained by writing 
to O. W. Smith, College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, New York 


Uncle Ab says if it weren’t for detours 
a lot of nice country would remain unseen. 


Portable Typewriter 


Six beautiful Duco colors to 


choose from 


Rented 


Sold or 


Exchanged 


“Dearest,'I want to marry you.” 
‘‘Have you seen father?” 
“Several times, but I love you just the 
same.” 
The Cornhusker Countryman 


“Is Mrs. Simp a good loser?” 
‘She is until she starts to reduce.” 
—The Tennessee Farmer 


“‘An apple a day keeps the doctor away 
—unless you get the seeds in your 
appendix.” 

—The Cornhusker Countryman 


‘Why is it a man always has to wait 
for a woman?” 

“Did not Adam have to wait until Eve 
was made up?” 


—Arkansas Agriculturist 


J. E. Van Natta 


Distributor 
L. C. Smith and Corona 


Dial 2915 


Opp. Ithaca Hotel 


Guaranteed Mechanical Service 
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